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SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 
All Securities being valued at Market Prices December 31, 1907. 











PAR VALUE MARKET VALUE 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies.............  ssecceeeeees $1,611,607. 17 
aks Choo ons aC RRO MOKA CASON R+EMSES,| me wemceuth tee 1,543,892 06 
Weed States Bondan..............008: PERSE EE $1,600,000 00 1,854,000 00 
EE CAO CUNY Ss st nev it oseoveccegesbies 3,085,000 00 2,770,000 00 
en bday bod csddbes (0s Jace veeenc 4,687,000 00 = 4,166,430 00 
IG TENN, 50.0 5h. co ceydscnenagess voces 500,000 00 377,000 00 
Sings saad echoes sab ons soe, tnene 5,584,750 00 6,346,700 00 
en... oo, cine co bbe bie saw Bue ones 710,000 00 625,000 00 
Bank and Trust Co. Stocks...........-.eseeeeee 115,000 00 328,500 90 
Bonds and-Mortgages, being 1st lien on Real Estate. ............ 102,800 60 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of Agents.....  ......+++.-. I,I 36,768 45 
$20,862,697 68 
LIABILITIES : 

EE ata, iis ok fades ite 0606 BER Gh ei eon raphe $3,000,000 oot 
Reserve Premium Fund............... Si pee arenes her neke hed 9,116,297 00 
EE SOG CUD, o's y's 'c-ne sa nested bag ab eX etary bigtee ee uses 958,666 30 
Reserve for Re-Insurance, and other claims including Taxes........ 584,523 11 
Reserve as a Conflagration Surplus. ............scccecseccsceees 500,000 oot 
Surplus over contingencies and all liabilities including capital........ 6,703,211 27% 
$20,862,697 68 





Surplus as regards policy-holders - = = = # «= =s $10,203,211 27+ 
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BERMUDA 


that unique and beautiful land of perpetual summer where REST, HEALTH and 
PLEASURE await you, is'unquestionably the healthiest and most delightful spot 
in the world. It is THE IDEAL 
WINTER RESORT. Temperature in 
winter averages 65° and does not vary 3° 
during the entire day. 


The St. George 


is BERMUDA’S BEST HOTEL 


A modern stone structure, built in 1906, on the emi- 
nence of Rose-Hill, overlooking the beautiful harbor of 
St. George’s (England's oldest colonial possession), with 
magnificent views, extensive grounds, private baths, lux- 
urious furnishings, sun parlors, spacious verandas, large 
ball-room, varied social features, orchestra, tennis, golf, 
boating, fishing, ocean bathing, riding and driving. 


CUISINE AND SERVICE OF 
THE HIGHEST STANDARD. 
Our cuisine is far superior to anything heretofore attempted in Bermuda, and is 
not excelled by the best hotels in the States: 
RATES MODERATE. 
The ‘‘Sea Venture,’’ attached to ‘‘The St. George’’ (see illustration), is the most 
unique café in the world. 


For ark Dates pap and ro qn address 
PHILIP, MANSON, Proprietor, - . - - 1180 Broaoway, New Yor« 




















HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


Broadway and 33d Street 
New York City 


THE 


HOTEL ST. DENIS p LA / A 


Broadway and 1iith Street N EW YOR K 
New York City Fifth Avenue at 59th Street 
WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. THE WORLD'S MOST 
do To Bermuda || LUXURIOUS HOTEL 








ae Sy ey Set, forty-five hours by new twin RATES 

screw 8. 8, rmud: : , ; 

$e, Nassau ‘fortnightly in February and March Single Rooms $2.50 per day, with 
nidad,”’ Bath $4.00, $6.00. 


; Double Rooms with Bath $6.00 to 
West Indies sco er dey 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath $12.00 


to $20.00 per day. 


New S. S. “Guiana” and other steamers fortnightly for 
= Thomas, St. [nag gs ae —.. — Parlor, two bedrooms and two: Baths 
uadaioupe, a nique, cia arbadoes an mera 
For fllustrated panehies, passages, ete., write $16.00, $18.00, $20.00 and $25.00 
A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., per_ Gay. 


ais Quebec S. S. Co., Ltd., 29 Broadway, New York. FRED ST ERRY, Managing Director 


HERN, Sec’y, Quebec, Canada, or Thomas Cook & 
Son, 245 and 1200 Broadway, and 649 Madison Ave. | 
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21 Years 
of Foreign Travel 


HUNDREDS OF DELIGHTED PEOPLE 
TWO FIRST CLASS TOURS, MARCH, JUNE 


WM. T. SHEPHERD 
543 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


UROPE with Professors Magi Boor 
bush. Emphasis upon De, ae history, 
life. Prices modera‘ 

CHAUTAUQUA TOURS. APPLETON, WIS. 


Ideal 
European 
Tours 


ASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 
2h years’ experience; late first Assistant Physician in 
Middletown, N. Y., State Hos a“ ae before de- 
elding. ©. SPENCER KINNE D.. FBaaton. Pa. 


BERMUDA 


“The Ideal Winter Resort.’’ Only 45 hours from New 
York by frequent steamers of Quebec S. S. Co. (29 B’way, 
N. Y.). Outdoor life, Yachting, Driving, Golf, Sea Bath- 

Climate delightful throug out the winter. The well 


PRINCESS HOTEL 
ow © 
HOWE & TWOROGER, Mgrs., Hamilton, Bermuda. 











$165 ic ine. Sane imined membership 
comfortable travel. J. Paul Graham, A. M., Box 




















WILLIAM D. MARKS, Ph. B., G. E. 


Consulting Engineer and. Statistician. 
Electric Railways. Oil Motor Cars. 
Gas Works. Electric Lighting Stations. 


Past expert in Gas and Electricity to New York 


City, Buffalo and Citizens’ Gas 
Company, Indianapolis. 


Olfices: 








PARK ROW BUILDING, New York. 
Genuine Bargains in 


High-Grade Upright P ! A N 0 S 


* htly used instruments; 12 Steinways from $350 up 
ebers from $250 up; also ordinary second- heed Up 

MB $100 up; also 10 very fine Parlor Grand ant 

at about half. New pianos, mahogany, $145 and up. A 

line of beautiful popular new pianos at $250, man, Se $300. 

Write for- illustrated list. Cash or easy month 

ments. 


LYON & HEALY, *siactr* CHICAGO 


WE SHIP PIANOS EVERYWHERE ON APPROVAL 





iy 
em nN 


is at his merriest, 
jolliest best right 


Why not take a trip out 
there this Winter? For 
booklets on California 
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REAL ESTATE 


OUR SUNSHINE: 
LANDS 


Of wheat, corn, grass and alfalfa at froni $12 to $25 
per acre are in Eastern Colorado, almost within sight of 
the church steeples of the city of Denver with 250,000 
people. If safe 10% ‘annual profit looks good to you 
these lands furnish fine investment. For particulars ask 
GEO. H. HEAFFORD, 277 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Virginia Farms and Homes 


Productive soil, mild, heal climate. Splendid markets. 
Write ad catalog. RB. B. oHAFFIN & Co., Inc., Rich- 
mond, Va. 











AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY 
Five Per Cent. Three-Year Gold Coupon Notes. 
Coupons from these notes, by their terms payable on 
January ist, 1908, at the office of its Treasurer, in the City 
of Boston, or, at the option of the holder, at the office 
of its Treasurer in the City of New York, will be paid 
in New York by the Manhattan Trust Company, 20 
Wall Street, or in Boston by the National Bank of Com- 
merce, Sears Building. 





WM. R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


THE AMERICAN HATTERS and FURRIERS 
COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
Danbury, Conn., January 2d, 1908. 
The Board of Directors of The American Hatters and 
Furriers Company, Inc., have this day declared the semi- 
annual dividend of 3% on preferred capital stock, payable 
on demand to stockholders of record on that date. 
JOSEPH P. McGOVERN, Secretary and Treasurer. 


THE HATTERS’ FUR EXCHANGE, INCOR- 
PORATED 








New York, January 8th, 1908. 
The Board of Directors of The Hatters’ Fur Exchange, 
Inc., have this day declared a dividend of 6% on the 
preferred stock and 3% on the common stock, payable at 
The Washington Trust Company, New York City, on Jan- 
uary 25th, 1908, to stockholders of record. 
JOSEPH P. McGOVERN, Secretary and Treasurer. 


THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA FE RAILWAY 
COMPANY. 





Serial Debenture Bonds, Series F. 
rincipal of Series F, The Atchison, Topeka and 
§ e Railway Company FOUR PER CENT. SERIAL 


DEBENTURE BONDS, Two million five hundred thousand 


dollars ($2,500,000, due February ist, 1908, will be paid 
on, and after February ist, 1908, upon presentation at the 
office of the Company, No. 5 Nassau Street, New York City. 
COUPON NO. 12 SHOULD BE DETACHED AND SEP- 
ARATELY PRESENTED FOR PAYMENT. 
H. W. GARDINER, Assistant Treasurer. 
New York, January 17th, 1908. 


THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA FE RAILWAY 


Cou 
son 








m No. 12, due February ist, 1908, from The Atchi- 
, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Company FOUR PER 
CENT SERIAL DEBENTURE BONDS will be paid on and 
after February ist, 1908, upon presentation at the office 
of the Company, No. 5 Nassau Street, New York City. 
H. W. GARDINER, Assistant Treasurer. 
New York, January 17th, 1908. 


The Board of Directors of Lord & Taylor have this day 
declared a Quarterly Dividend of two per cent. (2%) on 
the Common Stock of this corporation, payable February 
Ist, 1908. 

The transfer books will be closed from January 25th 
to February ist, both inclusive. 





. H. TITUS, Treasurer. 
New York, January 17th, 1908. 








SCHOOLS 





MOSES BROWN SCHOOL 


Formerly Friends School), Providence, R. I. Stands for 
J tm and thorough training. Upper School, College 
Preparatory. Lower school for aac od boys. Extensive 


ds (25 acres). Physical training. ‘or catalogue, 
aaress . Seth K. Gifford, Ph.D., £;incipal, Box ©. 


ELECTRICITY 


is the most wonderful power 
of the present day. Master 

















it, and you have mastered 
the best-paying calling of 
this “live-wire” century. 
We teach Electricity prac- 
tically in our seven-story 
school building, the most 
completely and expensively 
equipped of its-kind in the 
world. Booklet “N” FREE. 
Write for it TO-DAY. Eighty 
pages that are richly illus- 
trated and deeply. interesting. 
WEW YORK ELECTRICAL TRADE SCHOOL 
39 W. 17th St., New York 
‘P Eecents for trial 13 Df fy" 
‘ this illus- ; ‘ 
[ Bens natiensl ” weekly Aefdlhjinder 
all the important news of the TOIT caja) Mitton sy. . 
world is stated clearly, fairly, “rs 
and briefly, for busy readers. Many special features of 
great interest. mR. is serene, eee ——a aria 
a oolligg Sy B 18 wks. for 15e. Pathfinder, Wash., D. © 
.is the man whose savings 
are invested in, or pro- 
tected by. Real Estate. 
In recent months, when stocks and bonds 
have been tumbling in values, Real Estate 
has been the one security that has been 
absolutely unaffected. 
What does that mean to the man whose 
savings are deposited with this Company? 
_ this— 3 
very dollar of deposits is amply protected 
by first mortgages on improved Real Estate 
deposited in trust with one of the strong- 
est trust companies in Baltimore. 
We pay 6 per cent. interest on deposits 
left for two years or longer. 
5 per cent. on deposits subject to with- 
drawal on demand at any time. 
It is the safest, mest conservative and 
most profitable pony investment ever 
offered you. Write for the Book. 
CALVERT MORTGAGE AND 


DEPOSIT COMPANY 
1048 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 
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Commie Smith V5. 


The Standard Oil Co. 





From the Railway World, January 3, 1908. 


Mr. Herbert Knox Smith, whose zeal in 
the cause of economic reform has been in no 
wise abated by the panic which he and his 
kind did so much to bring on, is out with an 
answer to President Moffett, of the Standard 
Oil Company of Indiana. The publication 
of this answer, it is officially given out, was 
delayed several weeks, “for business rea- 
sons,” because it was not deemed advisable 
to further excite the public mind, which was 
profoundly disturbed by the crisis. Now that 
the storm clouds have rolled by, however, 
the Commissioner rushes again into the fray. 

Our readers remember that the chief 
points in the defense of the Standard Oil 
Company, as presented by President Mof- 
fett, were, (1) that the rate of six cents on 
oil from Whiting to East St. Louis had been 
issued to the Standard Oil Company as the 
lawful rate by employees of the Alton, (2) 
that the 18-cent rate on file with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission was a class and 
not a commodity rate, never being intended 
to apply to oil, (3) that oil was shipped in 
large quantities between Whiting and East 
St. Louis over the Chicago and Eastern IIli- 
nois at six and one-fourth cents per hundred 
pounds, which has been filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission as the lawful 
rate, and (4) that the 18-cent rate on oil was 
entirely out of proportion to lawful rates on 
other commodities between these points: of a 
similar character, and of greater value, such, 
for example, as linseed oil, the lawful rate 
on which was eight cents. President Mof- 
fett also stated that thousands of tons of 
freight had been sent by other shippers be- 
tween these points under substantially the 
same conditions as governed the shipments 
of the Standard Oil Company. 

The defense of the Standard Oil Company 
was widely quoted and has undoubtedly ex- 
erted a powerful influence upon the public 
mind. Naturally, the Administration, which 
has staked the success of its campaign 
against the “trusts” upon the result of its at- 
tack upon this company, endeavors to offset 
this influence, and hence the new deliverance 
of Commissioner Smith. 

We need hardly to point out that his re- 
buttal argument is extremely weak, although 
as strong, no doubt, as the circumstances 
would warrant. He answers the points made 





by President Moffett substantially as fol- 
lows: (1) The Standard Oil Company had 
a traffic department, and should have known 
that the six-cent rate had not been filed, (2) 
no answer, (3) the Chicago and Eastern Illi- 
nois rate was a secret rate because it read, 
not from Whiting, but from Dolton, which 
is described as “a village of about 1,500 pop- 
ulation just outside of Chicago. Its only 
claim to note is that it has been for many 
years the point of origin for this and similar 
secret rates.” The Commissioner admits in 
describing this rate that there was a note at- 
tached stating that the rate could also be 
used from Whiting. 

The press has quite generally hailed this 
statement of the Commissioner of Corpora- 
tions as a conclusive refutation of what is 
evidently recognized as the strongest rebut- 
tal argument advanced by the Standard. 

In fact, it is as weak and inconclusive as 
the remainder of his argument. The lines 
of the Chicago and Eastern Illinois do not 
run into Chicago. They terminate at Dol- 
ton, from which point entrance is made over 
the Belt Line. Whiting, where the oil 
freight originates, is not on the lines of the 
Chicago and Eastern Illinois, which receives 
its Whiting freight from the Belt Line at 
Dolton. The former practice, now discon- 
tinued, in filing tariffs was to make them 
read from a point on the line of the filing 
road, and it was also general to state on the 
same sheet that the tariff would. apply to 
other points, e. g., Whiting. The Chicago 
and Eastern Illinois followed this practice in 
filing its rate from Dolton, and making a 
note on the sheet that it applied to Whiting. 
This was in 1895, when this method of filing 
tariffs was in common use. 

Now let us see in what way the intending 
shipper of oil could be misled and deceived 
by the fact that the Chicago and Eastern 
Illinois: had not filed a rate reading from 
Whiting. Commissioner Smith contends 
that “concealment is the only motive for 
such a circuitous arrangement,” 4. ¢., that 


this method of filing the rate was. intended 


to mislead intending competitors of the 
Standard Oil Company. Suppose such a 
prospective oil-refiner had applied to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for the rate 
from Chicago to East St. Louis over the 
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Chicago and Eastern Illinois, he would have 
been informed that the only rate filed with 
the Commission by this company was 6} 
cents from Dolton, and he would have been 
further informed, if indeed he did not know 
this already, that this rate appliéd through- 
out Chicago territory. So that whether he 
wished to locate his plant at Whiting, or 
anywhere else about Chicago, under an ar- 
rangement of long standing, and which ap- 
plies to all the industrial towns in the neigh- 
borhood of Chicago, he could have his 
freight delivered over the Belt Line to the 
Chicago and Eastern Illinois at Dolton and 
transported to East St. Louis at a rate of 6} 
cents. Where then is the concealment which 
the Commissioner of Corporations makes so 
much of? Any rate—from Dolton on the 
Eastern Illinois or Chappell on the Alton, or 
‘Harvey on the Illinois Central, or Blue 
Island on the Rock Island, applies through- 
out Chicago territory to shipments from 
Whiting, as to shipments from any other 
point in the district. So far from the East- 
ern Illinois filing its rate from Dolton in or- 
der to deceive the shipper, it is the Commis- 
sioner of Corporations who either betrays 


his gross ignorance of transportation cus- 
toms in Chicago territory or relies on the 
public ignorance of these customs to deceive 
the public too apt to accept unquestioningly 
every statement made by a Government offi- 
cial as necessarily true, although, as in the 


present instance, a careful examination 
shows these statements to be false. 

The final point made by President Mof- 
fett that other commodities of a character 
similar to oil were carried at much lower 
rates than 18 cents, the Commissioner of 
Corporations discusses only with the re- 
mark that “the ‘reasonableness’ of this rate 
is not in question. The question is whether 
this rate constituted a discrimination as 
against other shippers of oil,” and he also 
makes much of the failure of President 
Moffett to produce before the grand jury 
evidence of the alleged illegal acts of which 
the Standard Oil official said that other 
large shippers in the territory had been 
guilty. Considering the fact that these 
shippers included the packers and elevator 
men of Chicago, the action of the grand 
jury in calling upon President Moffett to 
furnish evidence of their wrong-doing may 
be interpreted as a demand for an elabora- 
tion of the obvious; but the fact that a rate 
book containing these freight rates for 
other shippers was offered in evidence dur- 
ing the trial and ruled out by Judge Landis 





was kept out of sight. President Moffett 
would not, of course, accept the invitation 
of the grand jury, although he might have 
been pardoned if he had referred them to 
various official investigations by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and other de- 
partments of the. Government. 

We come back, therefore, to the conclu- 
sion of the whole matter, which is that the 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana was fined 
an amount equal to seven or eight times the 
value of its entire property, because its 
traffic department did not verify the state- 
ment of the Alton rate clerk, that the six- 
cent commodity rate on oil had been prop- 
erly filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. There is no evidence, and 
none was introduced at the trial, that any 
shipper of oil from Chicago territory had 
been interfered with by the eighteen-cent 
rate, nor that the failure of the Alton to file 
its six-cent rate had resulted in any dis- 
crimination against any independent ship- 
per—we must take this on the word of the 
Commissioner of Corporations and of 
Judge Landis. Neither is it denied even by 
Mr. Smith that the “independent” shipper 
of oil, whom he pictures as being driven 
out of business by this discrimination of 
the Alton, could have shipped all the oil 
he desired to ship from Whiting via Dolton 
over the lines of the Chicago and Eastern 
Illinois to East St. Louis. In short, Presi- 
dent Moffett’s defense is still good, and we 
predict will be so declared. by the higher 
court. 

The Standard Oil Company has been charged 
with all manner of crimes and misdemeanors. 
Beginning with the famous Rice of Marietta, pass- 
ing down to that apostle of popular liberties, 
Henry Demarest Lloyd, with his Wealth Against 
the Commonwealth, descending by easy stages to 
Miss Tarbell’s offensive personalities, we finally 
reach the nether depths of unfair and baseless 
misrepresentation in the report of the Commis- 
sioner of Corporations. The Standard has been 
charged with every form of commercial piracy and 
with most of the crimes on the corporation cal- 
endar. After long years of strenuous attack, un- 
der the leadership of the President of the United 
States, the corporation is at last dragged to the 
bar of justice to answer for its misdoings. The 
whole strength of the Governinent is directed 
against it, and at last, we are told, the Standard 
Oil Company is to pay the penalty of its crimes, 
and it is finally convicted of having failed to verify 
the statement of a rate clerk and is forthwith 
fined a prodigious sum, measured by the car. Un- 
der the old criminal law, the theft of property 
worth more than a shilling was punishable by 
death. Under the interpretation of the Interstate 
Commerce law by Theodore Roosevelt and Judge 
Kenesaw Landis, a technical error of a traffic of- 
ficial is made the excuse for the canfiscation of a 
vast amount of property. 
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Annual Sale 


!_A\ TABLE LINENS at “The Linen Store” 


Betablished half a century 





Our assortment of the moderate priced goods is exceptionally comprehensive, including all 
the desirable sizes in beautiful patterns. Prices as follows: 


NAPKINS (per dozen) 

Breakfast size at $2.00 2.40 2.65 2.75 3.00 4.00 4.25 
Reduced from. 2.50 2.75 3.00 3.25 3-50 4.50 5.00 
Dinner size at. $2.75 3.00 3.50 4.00 4.25 4.75 5-00 
Reduced from. 3.00 3.50 4.00 4.50 5.00 5.50 6.00 2$x% yard at.. m : 5.00 6.25 700 8.75 

TABLE CLOTHS Reduced from. 5. a -75 6.00 7.50 8.50 11.00 
ax2 yard at... $2.00 2.50 3.00 3.50 3.75 4.00 5.00 2x3 yard at.. $5. - 75 7:50 8.25 9.50 10.75 
Reduced from. 2.50 3.00 3.50 4.00 4.50 5.00 6.00 Reduced from. 6. : .50 9.00 10.00 11.50 12.50 


Larger sizes at proportionate prices. 


2x24 yard at.. $2.50 2.75 3.00 3.50 4.00 4.50 5.25 
Reduced from. 3.00 3.00 3.75 4.00 4.75 5.50 6.50 
2x3 yard at.. 3-50 4.25 4.75 5.25 6.00 7.00 
Reduced from. 3.50 4.00 5.25 5.75 6.50 7.50 8.50 








This sale also includes Bed Linen, Blankets, Bed Spreads, Lingerie, Towels, Women’s Outer 
Garments, all at materially reduced prices. 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., - 5th Ave. and 34th Street, N. Y. 


OPPOSITE WALDORF-ASTORIA 


Wall Street Fluctuations 


need not give you any anxiety or keep you 
awake at night, if you have your savings, or 
surplus, safely invested in the Industrial 
Savings and Loan Co. 


Earning 5% a Year 

















Do It: 


Drop a Postal for our Mid-Winter 
Clearance Catalogue of New and Vsed 
Books: the greatest lot of bargains in 
new and used books ever offered. Prices 
cut in two; then quartered. We have 


You can open an account at any time, sub- 
ject to withdrawal upon required notice. 
Your savings begin to bear earnings the day 
received and reckoned for full time money 
is in our care, no matter when withdrawn. 

Fifteen years of experience and expert 
knowledge of New York and suburban Real 
Estate, and millions of dollars securely 
placed on loans to responsible home-owners, 
is Our open record, during which period we 
have never failed to pay 5% per annum in 
every instance. Our business is conducted 
subject to the requirements of the New 
York Banking Law as applied to Savings 
Institutions. 


Write for detailed in- 
formation. 


Assets $1,750,000 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 


AND LOAN CO. 


19 Times Bldg. 
Broadway and 42d St., New York 











more than a million books in circulation 
in our City and Country Circulating 
Libraries, so that we are constantly feed- 
ing in thousands of mew books at one end 
and taking out thousands of slightly used 
books at the other. We buy new books 
in such large quantities that we can 
afford to sell our “Overs” at great bar- 
gains. The used books having already 
earned a profit, we can afford to sell them 
at a fraction of their cost. 


Ours is the biggese BARGAIN 
HOUSE for BOOKS in the United 
States. Our mail-trade alone during 
1907 required over 500,000 new 
books—all sold at great bargains. Write 
for our Mid-Winter Catalogue. 


Sales Dept., TABARD INN LIBRARY 
1619 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
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Survey of the World 


There are indications 
that the Ohio Repub- 
lican convention will 
easily be controlled by the supporters of 
Secretary Taft. At the end of last week 
a majority of the eighty-eight counties 
had declared their preference for him, 
and it is expected that the opposing 
minority in the convention will be small. 
A long interview with Senator Foraker 
was published on the 17th, in which at- 
tention was directed to a reported state- 
ment of the Secretary that he himself had 
been responsible for the rejection of a 
compromise agreement with the Foraker 
forces, said to have been suggested in 
April last by Senator Crane. At the 
conclusion of this interview, Senator 
Foraker said the contest would be 
“fought out to the end.” The questions 
(concerning injunctions) which were 
sent to the Secretary by the Federation 
of Labor were also addressed to him, and 
his replies were substantially in accord 
with the Secretary’s. It is now under- 
stood in Washington that First Assist- 
ant Postmaster-General Hitchcock will 
take charge of the Taft movement in the 
East and South, and will soon give up 
his office. Mr. Hitchcock is an intimate 
friend of Secretary Cortelyou, and it was 
recently reported that he was striving to 
promote the nomination of the latter. It 
was asserted last week that Secretary 
Cortelyou was about to resign and would 
become president of the Knickerbocker 
Trust Company, in New York. Late re- 
ports say, however, that he will remain 
in the Cabinet. It is admitted that the 
presidency of the Knickerbocker was of- 
fered to him. In an executive session 
of the Senate, on the 14th, the nomina- 
tions of four postmasters for small cities 
in Ohio were rejected, owing to the ob- 
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jections of Senators Foraker and Dick, 
who asserted that the nominations had 
been made for political purposes in the 
interest of Secretary Taft. Senator 
loraker afterward said: “Any further 
prostitution of Federal patronage in or- 
der to carry out political bargains will be 
resented.” There will be in New 
York, on the 23d, a conference of promi- 
nent anti-Bryan Democrats to consider 
plans for preventing the nomination of 
Mr. Brvan and the course to be taken if 
such plans should fail. Among those in- 
vited are Alton B. Parker, Governor 
Hoke Smith, ex-Governor _ Douglas, 
Richard Olney, Perry Belmont, and 
Morgan J. O’Brien. A recent poll of 
Democratic members of the House in 
Washington showed that of 151 who 
gave their opinions, fifty-three opposed 
the nomination of Mr. Bryan. Of these, 
thirty-one preferred Governor Johnson 
and ten were for Judge Gray. 
A report has been published .that 
Mr. Bryan has recently said that he 
would retire from the field if it should 
appear that one-third of the delegates 
would oppose him. Speaking at a din- 
ner in Nebraska on the 16th, Mr. Bryan 
said that there was not one question on 
which Mr. Taft had taken a reform at- 
titude. “I do not know yet,” he added, 
“whether I shall be the candidate for 
President or not, but I have got to the 
point where if the party goes fast 
enough to overtake me I shall not strain 
myself to get away.” 


& 


Altho the Governor of New 
York declines to discuss ques- 
tions of national politics and 
avoids conferences with politicians, the 
movement in favor of his nomination for 
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the Presidency attracts much attention. 
It is asserted by some of his supporters 
that he will not consent to stand for a 
second term in his present office. Active 
Republican politicians of the State are in 
two factions, one for him and the other 
for Secretary Taft. It is noticeable that 
among those working for the Governor 
are ex-Governor Odell, George W. Al- 
dridge and others whose political ideals 
are not like his. There was a stormy 
meeting of the Republican County Com- 
mittee in New York City on the 16th, at 
which action upon the resolutions in favor 
of the Governor’s nomination, tabled a 
month ago, was postponed for another 
month by a vote of 302 to 222. Those 
voting in the majority, led by Congress- 
man Parsons (the chairman), were clear- 
ly for Mr. Taft. Ex-Senator Brackett, 
who supports the Governor, aiterward 
said that the true sentiment of the Re- 
publicans of the county had been “throt- 
tled by Federal office-holders,” pointing 
to the fact that several of those opposing 
the Hughes resolutions in the executive 
committee and the general committee hold 
places in the Federal service. The Gov- 
ernor made several public addresses last 
week, and was most cordially received. 
His remarks were confined to questions 
of State policy and the local reforms 
which he has promoted. His recommen- 
dations for legislation against race-track 
gambling were earnestly defended. The 
tax upon the receipts of race-tracks 
(amounting in 1907 to $246,000) is given 
to county and town fairs to be used in 
paying premiums. Resolutions against 
the proposed repeal of the racing law 
under which the tax is collected were 
past last week at a convention held in 
Albany by one of the fair associations. 
Governor Hughes promptly spoke before 
the association, with much earnestness 
and force insisting upon the reform ad- 
vocated in his recent message. 


a] 


During the investigation 
of the financial affairs of 
the Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific roads by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, President E. H. 
Harriman and Otto H. Kahn (of the 
banking house of Kuhn, Loeb & Co.) de- 


clined to answer a series of questions re- 
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lating to their alleged personal interest 
in large sales of railroad stock to the 
Union Pacific Company. The matter was 
taken to the courts by the Commission; 
and Judge Hough, in the United States 
Circuit Court, decided last week that Mr. 
Harriman must answer all of the ques- 
tions, one excepted. It is also held that 
Mr. Kahn must answer all that were ad- 
dressed to him. The exception, in the 
case of Mr. Harriman, relates to a ques- 
tion as to purchases by him of Union Pa- 
cific or Southern Pacific stock previous 
to the declaration of the unexpectedly 
large dividend in August, 1906. The 
other questions which he is ordered to 
answer were designed to disclose his per- 
sonal interest, if any, in the large quanti- 
ties of Alton, Illinois Central, Atchison, 
New York Central and other shares sold 


‘to the Union Pacific. Inquiries addressed 


to Mr. Kahn related to the same transac- 
tions. Counsel for the two men claimed 
that the Commission had not been em- 
powered to make such an investigation, 
and that the statute, if it granted such 
power, was unconstitutional. Judge 
Hough’s decision is regarded as one of 
much importance, because it upholds the 
constitutionality of the grant of power. 
An appeal to the Supreme Court will be 
taken. An agreement hasbeen reached 
for a speedy test of the constitutionality 
of the clause of the Hepburn Rate law 
which forbids railroad companies to carry 
from one State to another, after May rst, 
coal which is the product of their own 
mines. The coal railroads will co-oper- 
ate with the Government in procuring a 
decision without delay, and the Govern- 
ment will not prosecute them for a failure 
to obey the law pending this final de- 
cision, 
as 


Secretary Taft and Colonel 
Goethals have been giving 
information about the Pan- 
ama Canal to committees of the Senate: 
and the House. They estimate the entire 
cost of the great project at $300,000,000, 
including the $50,000,000 paid for the 
rights. President Roosevelt has approved 
the recommendation of the Secretary 
(and of the naval authorities) that the 
width of the locks be increased from 100 
to 110 feet. This will involve an addi- 
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tion of about $5,000,000. The Secretary 
and Colonel Goethals predict that the ca- 
nal will be finished by July Ist, 1914. 
Both assert that the contract method is 
objectionable, if not wholly impracticable. 
Colonel Goethals formerly preferred the 
sea level plan, but is now convinced that 
the lock plan is a,hetter orie: It appears 
that traffic by way of the railroad has 
been reduced about one-half, owing large- 
ly to an insufficient supply of steamships 
on the west side by the Pacific Mail Com- 
pany, and it is a question, Mr. Taft says, 
whether the Government ought not to go 
into the steamship business along the 
west coast, partly in the interest of its 
steamships on the Atlantic side. Much 
business has been diverted to the new 
Tehuantepec route. There are now 30,000 
men on the payroll, and the progress re- 
cently made has been very encouraging. 
It is for this reason that the appropriation 
for the current fiscal year is already ex- 
hausted. Colonel Goethals remarked that 
if the eight-hour law should be repealed 
he could get 20 per cent. more work out 
of the men. Ex-Senator Blackburh, Gov- 
ernor of the Zone, explained that trial by 
jury had not been. introduced because it 
was so difficult to.determine who were an 
accused man’s peers, as the Zone’s-inhab- 
itants represented forty-two nationalities 
and all the races of mankind. Spanish- 
Americans, moreover, were very sensi- 
tive about racial distinctions. The num- 
ber of saloons in the Zone has been re- 
duced to thirty-two, and each pays a 
license fee of $100 per month. Answer- 
ing a question, he said it was not the in- 
tention of the Commission to get rid of 
all the saloons. If there were no saloons 
in the Zone, the employees would seek 
drinking ‘places in Panama and Colon. 
It was better that there should be a few 
well regulated saloons along the canal 
route. 

ad 

In a letter transmitting 
to the President the 
annual report of Gov- 
ernor Magoon, last week, Secretary Taft 
remarked that the Governor had “con- 
ducted matters in a most clear-headed 
and tactful way, and with conspicuous 
success.” The census, he added, would 
not be completed until April or May. 
This would postpone the local elections 
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until June, the presidential election until 
December, and the installation of Presi- 
dent and Congress (with the transfer of 
the Government to the Cubans) until . 
March or April, 1909. “There are im- 
portant interests,” said the Secretary, 
“that would be glad to delay our stay 
there for years, but good faith and good 
policy both, in my judgment, require us 
to leave at the time appointed.” Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has fixt even an earlier 
date for the transfer. Replying to the 
Secretary, he wrote: 

“I direct that the installation of the Presi- 

dent and Congress of Cuba, to be elected next 
December, and the turning over of the island 
to them, take place not later than February Ist, 
1909. If it can be turned over earlier, I shall 
be glad; but under no circumstances and for no 
reason will the date be later than February rst, 
1909, 
On the following day, transmitting the 
Governor’s report to the Senate, the 
President said he could not “too heartily 
commend the action of the Governor and 
his civil associates, and of the army in 
all its parts in connection with this 
Cuban matter.” It could be definitely 
announced, he continued, that the trans- 
fer would be made “by or before Febru- 
ary Ist, 1909”: 

“Our word to turn over the island to its own 
people will be scrupulously regarded, and thru 
their own President and Congress they will ad- 
minister the government of the island a year 
hence.” 

Reports from Cuba say that this an- 
nouncement caused no general rejoicing, 
but was quite satisfactory to leading poli- 
ticians. Governor Magoon and the good 
faith of our Government were warmly 
commended by General José Miguel 
Gomez and Senator Zayas, leaders of the 
two factions of the Liberal party. Two 
prominent newspapers deplored our Gov- 
ernment’s decision, saying that too early 
a date had been named, and that Mr. 
Roosevelt had been moved by a desire to 
make the transfer before the expiration 
of his term. The views of the foreign 
element as to the stability and success of 
a Cuban Government are pessimistic. It 
is understood in Washington that the 
troops will remain in Cuba for several 
months after February Ist, 1909. Gov- 
ernor Magoon’s report points to a very 
encouraging growth of manufactures and 
expansion of commerce during his term. 
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Receipts (to November 1st) were $41,- 
242,000, and expenditures $39,613,000. 
The cost of the revolution has been near- 
ly $9,000,000, aside from the transporta- 
tion and maintenance of the American 
army. Revolutionists landed, last 
week, on the north coast of Haiti, their 
movement being in the interest of Gen- 
eral Firmin, an exile, who led the revolu- 
tion of 1902. In an engagement on the 
17th their commander, General Jadotte, 
was killed, together with General Des- 
louches, the leader of the Government’s 
troops. 
Js 


The chief of police at 
Rio de Janeiro said, on 
the 19th, that an an- 
archist plot for the destruction of some 
of the American battleships at that port 
had been discovered, and that probably 
the conspirators would be arrested 
within a few days. Their leader, he said, 
was one Jean Fedher, formerly of Pe- 
tropolis, whom detectives were pursuing. 
He asserted that news of the plot came 
to the Brazilian Government before the 
arrival of the ships. It appears that 
warning was given to Rear-Admiral 
Evans by the Government, and _ that 
measures for the protection of the ships 
were taken by him and by the local au- 
thorities. In a brief statement made by the 
Rear Admiral, he said that the Brazilian 
Government had “managed the entire 
matter admirably.” Upon his authority 
also it was pointed out that among those 
said to be implicated there was no Jap- 
anese. At the beginning of the present 
week, prominent officers of the Navy 
Department in Washington declared that 
they had not heard of such a plot, and it 
was suggested that the Brazilian authori- 
ties had been deceived. Replying to a 
cable message in which President Penna 
of Brazil congratulated him upon the 
successful arrival at Rio de Janeiro “of 
so powerful and well drilled a fleet,” 
President Roosevelt wrote: 


The Battleship 
Fleet 


“We are all very sensible of the courtesy 
and distinguished hospitality with which the 
Government and people of Brazil have re- 
ceived our officers and sailors. The warships 
of America exist for no other purpose than 
to protect peace against _— aggression 
and justice against possible oppression. As 
between the United States and Brazil these 
ships are not men-of-war, but are messengers 
of friendship and good will, commissioned to 
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celebrate with you the long-continued and 
never to be broken amity and helpfulness ot 
the two great republics.” 
Off the coast of Patagonia the fleet will 
be met and greeted by warships of -the 
Argentine Republic. A Chilean battle- 
ship will welcome it at Punta Arenas, 
and a Chilean Squadron will come out 
to meet it in the neighborhood of Val- 
paraiso. Reports from Washington say 
the President has told members of Con- 
gress that the fleet will go to the Philip- 
pines and return to the Atlantic by way 
of the Suez Canal. 
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The French column 


The Two Sultans 
of Morocco 


under the command of 
General D’Amade, 
which is pushing its way from Casablanca 
to Rabat, encountered the forces of Mulai 
Hafid, the Sultan of the South, near Set- 














MULAI HAFID. 
Recently proclaimed Sultan of Morocco at Fez. 


tat. The French were passing thru a 
ravine at the end of a long day’s march 
when they were attacked on three sides 
by Arabs under the command of Mulai’ 
Rachid. After the French troops had re- 
peatedly repelled the charges of the 








Arabs, the latter received reinforcements 
from the Chaouia tribe, against which the 
French have for many months been fight- 
ing near Casablanca, and with whom it 
was supposed peace had been made. Gen- 
eral D’Amade succeeded, nevertheless, in 
driving back the enemy and captured the 
Kasbah of Settat, and later occupied that 
of Bu Reschid. The French in Casa- 
blanca have arrested three of the ring- 
leaders of the massacre of Europeans of 
July 31st, and they will be tried by court- 
martial. Mulai Hafid has formally pro- 
claimed a jehad or holy war, and chiefs 
and marabouts in all parts of Morocco 
except the towns along the coast are try- 
ing to arouse the people to drive out all 
foreigners from the country. Sultan 
Abd-el-Aziz, who is now at Rabat, has 
lost all courage and is reported to be anx- 
ious to leave Morocco and take refuge in 
Paris, where El Mokvi, the Moroccan 
Minister, is now trying to arrange for a 
loan of $1,200,000. ‘The French finan- 
ciers and Government do not seem in- 
clined to provide the funds or to take any 
active measures in restoring his author- 
ity. It is even questioned in Paris 
whether the Algeciras Convention, by 
which the French guarantee the sover- 
eignty of the Sultan of Morocco and the 
integrity of Moroccan territories “‘whoso- 
ever may be the Sultan who attains the 
throne,” would not apply as well to Mulai 
Hafid if he became supreme. The bandit, 
Raisuli, has refused to recognize Mulai 
Hafid, and has persuaded the tribes under 
his control to stand by the old Sultan. 


& 4 


These are great days for 
Korea. Who would have dared 
to predict that what has hap- 
pened would happen even within the next 
decade? The Korean Empress has actu- 
ally ridden out, in an open carriage, with 
the Emperor. Dressed in her usual beauti- 
ful robes of silk gauze, her head covered 
only with the insignia of her rank, she 
drove side by side with her Imperial hus- 
band across the city of Seul to their 
new home. The following day the 


Progress 
in Korea 


Crown Prince, and his Excellency Prince 
Ito of Japan, proceeded to the Young 
Men’s Christian Association building, 
now in process of erection, and laid the 
stones of the arch, the young Prince 
writing with his own hand the date. 
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This boy is a clever, quick-witted lad, 
dignified and pleasant. Vie is son of the 
ex-Emperor, and has his father’s pleas- 
ant way and manner. His Excellency 
Prince Ito accompanied the Prince, and 
was kind and attentive in every way. He 
prepared the small writing - brush him- 
self, and in his manner to the Prince one 
could see that he had a real regard for 


him. 
& 


The Japanese Minis- 
try is in a very em- 
barrassing situation on 
account of the criticism of the Opposi- 
tion on its foreign policy, and also on the 
construction of a satisfactory budget for 
the coming year. Yoshiro Sakatani, 
Minister of Finance, tried to carry out 
his promise that there should be no in- 
crease in taxation in 1908 by cutting 
down on the appropriations for the army 
and navy. This met with decided oppo- 
sition from those who accuse the Gov- 
ernment of weakness in its foreign pol- 
icy. He then made an effort to reduce 
the appropriations for the extension of 
the railroad systems, but this met with 
similar opposition from the commercial 
interests. Because of the impossibility 
of reconciling the divergent opinions of 
his Cabinet, the Premier, Marquis 
Saionji, offered his resignation to the 
Emperor. He declined to receive it, but 
accepted instead the resignations of Yo- 
shiro Sakatani, Minister of Finance, and 
of Isaburo Yamagata, Minister of Com- 
munications. Masahisis Matsura, Minis- 
ter of Justice, will also take the portfolio 
of Finance, and Mr. Keihara, Minister of 
the Interior, will also take that of Minis- 
ter of Communications. The budget, as 
presented to the leaders of both Houses 
by the Cabinet as now constituted, shows 
that the receipts will amount to $305.- 
420,000 and the expenditures provided 
for will amount to $307,975,000.. The 
deficiency will be met by an increase of 
taxes. The expenditures authorized for 
the army and navy and other appropria- 
tions, involving altogether $50,000,000, 
will be postponed for another year. 
There is a general reduction of appro- 
priations and an increase of taxes on 
saké, beer, alcohol, sugar and kerosene. 
It is doubtful whether the budget will be 
accepted by . Parliament, in which the 
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governmental majority is very small and 
penurious.—--The Temps, a semi-official 
organ of the French Foreign Office, calls 
the attention of Japan to the fact that no 
orders are being placed in France for 
military, naval and railway equipment, 
notwithstanding the facts that a treaty 
has been established between these two 
countries, and two Japanese loans aggre- 
gating $115,000,000 have been placed in 
Paris since the Peace of Portsmouth. 
During the years 1906-07 Japan spent 
$12,000,000 in England for cruisers, 
$23,600,000 in Germany for field guns 
and war material, and $24,000,000 in the 
United States for machinery, ships and 
railroad material, and nothing at all in 
France, 
SJ 


Besides financial em- 
barrassments resulting 
from the war and the 
negotiations in regard to emigration to 
the United States and Canada, Japan’s 
interests in Manchuria are involving her 
in difficulties with China, Russia and her 
ally, England. The Japanese continue to 
occupy the province of Chien-tao, to the 
north of Korea, notwithstanding the pro- 
tests of the Chinese, who insist that the 
province does not belong to Korea, and 
the apprehensions of Russia, which re- 
gards the occupation as a strategic move 
threatening Vladivostok. The Japanese 
protest that the failure of China to estab- 
lish custom houses on the Siberian bor- 
der of Manchuria is an injustice to them, 
because it permits the introduction of 
goods free of duty into Manchuria from 
the north, while duty has to be paid on 
imports from Japan thru southern ports. 
Russia has warned China that unless a 
treaty is arranged with Japan in regard 
to the telegraph service in Manchuria 
similar to that concluded with Russia, she 
will abrogate her treaty. A British syn- 
dicate is endeavoring to get a concession 
for the railroad connecting Sinmintun 
and Fakumen, but Japan is decidedly op- 
posed to this, because it would injure the 
traffic of the South Manchurian line, the 
control of which has been transferred by 
Japan to China. The contracts for the 
construction of railroads in the two 
Kiang provinces by a British syndicate 
are not yet signed on account of the 
strong opposition of the people of these 
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provinces against any foreign conces- 
sions. Taking advantage of the inten- 
tion announced by the Imperial Govern- 
ment to give the people a voice in po- 
litical affairs, the leaders of the “rights- 
recovery” movement are besieging the 
court at Pekin by letters, telegrams and 
delegations, and if the Government con- 
sents to the contracts, it will certainly 
cause a bitter boycott movement against 
British interests in China. The chief dif- 
ficulty is in regard to the proposed rail- 
road to connect Su-chau with the cities 
of Hang-chau and Ning-po. A prelimi- 
nary contract for this was arranged in 
1889. The Anglo-Chinese - Syndicate 
which held the concession did no work, 
and in 1905, Sheng, Director-General of 
Railroads, declared that the concession 
was forfeited. An Imperial edict was is- 
sued transferring it to a native company 
composed of prominent merchants of the 
Kiang provinces. The British Govern- 
ment, however, insists. on the original 
obligations, and a more important con- 
tract for railway construction is being 
held up until this can also be settled— 
that is, the contract for a line connecting 
Tien-tsin with the Yang-tse River, which 
provides for a loan of $27,500,000. This 
line will be 750 miles long, and will con- . 
nect Pekin, the present capital, with 
Nanking, the former capital, and, if the 
concession for the branch line can be ob- 
tained, with Ning-po. The line which is 
now being constructed by the Anglo- 
Chinese Syndicate between Shanghai and 
Nanking will also form part of the sys- 
tem. This line has gone as far as Chin- 
kiang, and is used as a warning by the 
Nationalists against the employment of 
foreign contractors, because, as they 
claim, the cost of its construction has 
been so excessive that it will never pay. . 
The Chinese Court has decided to 
send the sons of princely families to 
America, England and Germany for their 
education; students in the former coun- 
tries to study law and in Germany to 
learn military affairs. Viceroy Tuan 
Fang, of the two Kiang provinces, has 
announced his intention of sending a 
number of Chinese girls to study in 
America at public expense. The reason 
given for not sending the sons of princes 
and nobles to study in Japan is that they 
are likely to imbibe revolutionary ideas, 
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BY JOHN BARRETT 


[We have already expressed our opinion that the recent Central American Peace Con- 
ference at Washington has marked the farthest step forward in the path of peace yet 
taken by the nations, and we are accordingly very glad to give our readers the following 
authoritative article on the subject by Mr. Barrett, who has served our country so con- 
spicuously in various diplomatic fields and is now Director of the International Bureau of 
the American Republics at Washington.—Eprror.] 


gated by its great expounder, Elihu 

Root, has experienced a decided im- 
petus from the deliberations and con- 
clusions of the Central American Peace 
Conference. This meeting in Washing- 
ton of the leading men of the five Cen- 
tral American republics, together with 
representatives of the United States and 
Mexico, marked a long step forward in 
mutual help and co-operation among the 
American Republics. It demonstrated 
most emphatically that what might be 
termed “team play” in diplomacy be- 
tween the United States and Mexico is a 
success. The part which Mexico played 
in this Conference and the invaluable aid 
which her distinguished Ambassador, 
Enrique C. Creel, gave to its sessions by 
his presence, advice, and kindly interest, 
were powerful incentives towards good 
results. It was fortunate, moreover, that 
the United States was represented by 
W. I. Buchanan, whose long association 
with Latin-American peoples made him 
thoroughly persona grata to the Central 
American delegates and a cordial co- 
laborer with Ambassador Creel. 

In looking back over the Conference 
too much credit can not be given to the 
delegates themselves for the patience, 
perseverance, unselfishness, and good will 
with which they kept at their work until 
the necessary treaties were evolved and 
signed. It was immediately evident, 
after the Conference held its first session, 
that the delegates were not here merely 
for a good time or for spending a vaca- 
tion in Washington, but that they were 
unquestionably intent on accomplishing 
something for the good not only of their 
respective countries, but for all Central 
America. Little time was wasted in get- 
ting down to business. Instead of hold- 
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ing long formal sessions which would be 





marked by extended oratorical efforts 
and which would make numerous vol- 
umes if preserved through stenographic 
record, they at once determined to hold 
informal meetings where everybody 
could express his views, at length or 
briefly as he saw fit, in the form of con- 
versation about the peace table. An ad- 
mirable plan was followed of practicallv 
leaving all efforts at oratory and elo- 
quence to the beginning and closing ses- 
sions of the Conference and to the numer- 
ous banquets that were given at one time 
and another. 

The delegates had not been in Wash- 
ington more than a few days when it was 
realized by everybody who met them that 
they were men of pronounced ability, ex- 
perience in statecraft, and worthy of the 
trust imposed upon them by their dif- 
ferent governments. All of them. be- 
longed to the classes of public men in 
their different republics who would cor- 
respond to those who are the leading 
Senators and Congressmen in the United 
States. Not one of them was here merely 
for the sake of holding a job given him 
by a condescending President, but al! 
were selected because of their actual qual- 
ifications. The list fortunately included 
the Ministers of the five Central Ameri- 
can republics in Washington, namely, 
Don Joaquin Bernardo Calvo, of Costa 
Rica; Don Luis F. Corea, of Nicaragua; 
Dr. Don Luis Toledo Herrarte, of Guate- 
mala; Don Federico Mejia, of Salvador, 
and Dr. Don Angel Ugarte, of Honduras, 
all of whom stand high as diplomatists 
and men of affairs. There came, more- 
over, from Costa Rica, Dr. Don Luis 
Anderson, the Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs of that progressive republic and one 
of the youngest men in public life hold- 
ing a high position in all America. He 
was elected president of the Conference 
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and filled his office with rare tact and 
good nature. The part that Costa Rica 
played in the Conference was most help- 
ful for a favorable issue. Its position 
was practically one of impartiality, being 
less concerned than any of the other four 
with the differences that have arisen in 
Central America and which gave rise to 
the Peace Conference itself. - Nicaragua 
had as an additional delegate, Dr. Don 
José Madriz, one of the younger and best 
known statesmen of Central America, 
who was elected as one of the two sec- 
retaries of the Conference. Guatemala 
had two extra delegates, Dr. Don An- 
tonio Batres-Jauregui and Don Victor 
Sanchez-Ocana, both of whom stand for 
what is the very best in that republic. 
Honduras commissioned also Don Poli- 
carpo Bonilla, the distinguished ex-Pres- 
ident, and Don E. Constantino Fiallos, 
its able Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
Salvador was represented, in addition to 
its Minister in Washington, by Dr. Don 
Salvador Gallegos and Dr. Don Salvador 
Rodriguez, who are leaders in the poli- 
tics of that country. Dr. Rodriguez 


served with Dr. Madriz, of Nicaragua, as 


a secretary of the Conference. If there 
were space, it would be interesting to re- 
produce the biographies of these men, for 
all have led interesting and useful lives, 
and many of them will be heard from in 
the future. 

Setween November 14th, the day 
the Conference met for the first time, 
and December 20th, when it adjourned, 
fourteen sessions were held, and so dili- 
gently did the delegates labor that they 
framed and signed seven important Con- 
ventions or Treaties, with one Conven- 
tion supplemental to the first, as follows: 

1. General Treaty of Peace and Amity (with 
brief additional Convention). 

2. Establishing a Central American Court of 
Justice. 

3. Extradition. 

4. On Future Conferences (Monetary). 

5. On Communications. 

6. Establishing an 
American Bureau. 

7. Establishing a Pedagogical Institute. 

All of these are worthy of careful pe- 
rusal and study by students of interna- 
tional affairs. If some of them were 
evolved rather hurriedly in their final 
form they still, in fact, represented care- 
ful deliberation on the part of all or 
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groups of the delegates. No other Inter- 
national Conference in history has ac- 
complished so much in such a short time 
or has outlined policies which would have 
a more far-reaching effect on the future 
of the countries concerned. If all of 
these treaties are finally ratified by the 
Central American governments and then 
if they are put into actual operation, the 
whole world will give Central America 
a place of prominence in international re- 
lationship that it has never had before. 

By far the most important Convention 
is the one establishing a Central Ameri- 
can Court of Justice, for this is the most 
progressive step toward international 
arbitration ever taken by a group of gov- 
ernments. There are no reservations un- 
der the head of so-called “national! 
honor.” All kinds of disputes between 
the various countries are to be adjusted 
by this court, which is to be made up of 
five judges, one from each country. It 
will sit regularly in Costa Rica, the 
country which approaches nearest the 
neutrality among the Central American 
nations. Those who are skeptical as to 
the binding effect of the conclusions of 
this court should read Article XXV, 
which says: 


“ 


. The interested parties solemnly 
bind themselves to submit to said judgment; 
and they all agree to lend every moral sup- 
port that may be necessary in order that they 
may be properly fulfilled, in this manner con- 
stituting a real and positive guarantee of re- 
spect for this Convention and for the Central 
American Court of Justice.” 

The principal feature of the General 
Treaty of Peace and Amity is Article 
III, which says: 

“Bearing in mind the central geographical 
position of Honduras and the facilities which 
this circumstance has afforded in order that 
its territory should have been most often the 
theatre of Central American conflicts, Hon- 
duras declares from now on its absolute neu- 
trality in any event of conflict among the 
other Republics; and the latter, in their turn, 
provided such ‘neutrality be observed, bind 
themselves to respect it, and in no case to 
violate the Honduranean territory.” 

If this provision is respected it will 
prove a mighty influence for peace. 

The Convention on Extradition will 
prove of great advantage in the punish- 
ing of criminals and in the stopping of 
crimes which might be committed in the 
hope of refuge in a neighboring coun- 
try close at hand. 








The Convention concerning Future 
Central American Conferences provides 
for the uniform adjustment of economic 
and fiscal affairs upon lines which will 
promote the good of all. Article I reads: 


“Each one of the contracting governments 
obligates itself to name, within one month, 
counted from the last ratification of this agree- 
ment, one Or more commissions, which shall 
occupy themselves preferably with everything 
concerning ‘the monetary system of their re- 
spective country, especially in so far as it re- 
lates to those of the other States, and inter- 
course among them; and, besides, the study 
of everything relating to the Custom House 
systems, the system of weights and measures, 
and other matters of an economic and fiscal 
nature, which it is deemed proper to make 
uniform in Central America.” 

The Convention of Communication ad- 
vocates the construction of the Pan- 
American Railway and provides that 
steps shall be taken to aid in its early 
completion. Under this head Article I 
says: 

“The Governments of the Republics of Costa 
Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, and 
Salvador, each being desirous to contribute its 
share toward the realization of the great .work 
of the Pan-American Railway, and, in order 
to attain so important an end, have seen fit 
to enter into a special convention, and for 
that purpose they have appointed as delegates: 


And Article II says: 


_ “Each government shall name a commission, 
in order that it may study and propose the 
most suitable measures to carry out the por- 
tion of said work within its own territory. 
The commissions, taking advantage of the 
studies which exist with respect to the Pan- 
American Railway, and carrying out all others 
that they may deem necessary, shall present 
to their respective governments detailed re- 
ports concerning the number of miles which 
need to be constructed, the towns and lands 
thru which the lines should cross, the branches 
which it is proper to make to the principal 
line, the cost of the different sections, and all 
the measures that they may deem proper for 
the carrying out of the work.” 


The Convention for the Establishment 
of an International Central American 
Bureau provides for an institution which 
will not be in any sense a rival of the 
International Bureau of American Re- 
publics in Washington, but will concern 
itself solely with the affairs of the five 
Central American republics and the de- 
velopment of interests common to Cen- 
tral America. For example, Article IX 


says: 


_“The Bureau shall have a medium of pub- 
licity in connection with its work, and shall 
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endeavor to maintain intercourse with other 
offices of a like nature, particularly with the 
International Bureau of American Republics 
established in Washington,” and Article X 
says: “The Bureau shall be a medium of in 
telligence among the signatory countries and 
shall send to the respective governments the 
communications, information and reports that 
it may deem necessary for the development of 
the relations and interests with which it 13 
entrusted.” 

The Convention for the Establishment 
of a Central American Pedagogical Insti- 
tute is explained in the preamble, as fol- 
lows: 

“The Governments of the Republics of Costa 
Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, and 
Salvador, recognizing it as of the greatest 
importance and consequence to model public 
instruction on a spirit of Central Americanism 
and to direct it uniformly along the lines 
which modern pedagogy establishes, and being 
animated by the desire to make this recogni- 
tion effective and practical, have decided to 
celebrate a convention, and to that end have 
named as Delegates .” and in Article 
I, as follows: “The Republics of Costa Rica 
Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Salva- 
dor, animated by the desire of establishing a 
common, essentially homogeneous system of 
education, which may tend toward the moral 
and intellectual unification of these sister coun- 
tries, have agreed to found, at the expense 
and to the advantage of all, a Pedagogical In- 
stitute, with separate sections for men and 
women, for the professional education of 
teachers. Costa Rica shall be the seat of the 
institute.” 


If the question should be asked “What 
is to be the material effect of this Cen- 
tral American Peace Conference?” the 
answer is simple and conclusive. If per- 
manent peace is established, as a result of 
these treaties, in the five Central Ameri- 
can republics, the world is sure to wit- 
ness an economical, physical, and com- 
mercial development there equal to that 
of any other territory of similar area in 
the western hemisphere. No section of 
either North or South America is richer 
in the matter of resources and possibili- 
ties than that which reaches from Mexico 
to Panama. Four things are required to 
bring about a mighty change and a new 
era of unprecedented progress, namely, 
continued peace, stability of government. 
investment of foreign capital, and the 
construction of railways and various 
means of communication. The present 
prosperity of Mexico and of some of the 
countries of South America is largely 
due to the fulfillment of these conditions. 
When they shall be true of Central 
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America, the popular mind of the United 
States and Europe will take on a new at- 
titude towards these semi-tropical states. 
No man can travel through them and 
note their relationship to both the Atlan- 
tic and the Pacific oceans, their nearness 
to the great markets of the United States, 
their variety of climate, their wealth of 
timber and minerals, their areas suitable 
for agriculture, the thrift of the common 
people, and the intelligence of the high 
or governing classes without being con- 
vinced that the world’s idea of Central 
America is soon to undergo a complete 
alteration. 

In judging what may be the future of 
Central America several important facts 
should be considered in order to readjust 
one’s previous unfavorable opinion. A 
look at the map and a remembrance of 
the average stories told about the tropics 
give a wrong impression in regard to 
large portions of Central America, or to 
those parts which are at such an eleva- 
tion above the sea and are so located 
with reference to prevailing breezes that 
they have essentially a temperate climate 
where white men can live, labor, and 
prosper just as well as in the southern 
section of the United States. 

Another fact is the almost wonderful 
change that is now being brought about 
in the so-called mosquito, malarious, or 
low coasts of these countries, thru the in- 


troduction of modern methods of drain- 


age, sewerage, fresh water supply, and 
general methods of sanitation. Immense 
areas of low-lying jungles that a few 
years ago were absolutely unsuited for 
the support of human life or agricultural 
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development are now becoming the scene 
of thriving towns and of productive areas 
of bananas and other tropical products. 
Still another interesting fact that should 
concern our gulf ports is the nearness 
for steamer communication. One can 
now leave New Orleans, Mobile, or any 
other gulf port which has steamers run- 
ning to Central America, and reach these 
countries within two to four days, ac- 
cording to their location. The comple- 
tion at this moment of the Trans-Conti- 
nental Railway in Guatemala, the ap- 
proaching completion of a similar system 
in Costa Rica, and the projects for rail- 
roads. in Honduras and Nicaragua | all 
tend to bring the Pacific as well as the 
Atlantic coast into close touch with ‘the 
Gulf or Atlantic States.’ The Pacific 
Coast States, moreover, have direct inter- 
est in these Central American republics 
because there is constant communication 
by sea between them and these five re- 
publics. 

The last, but not least, fact which I 
desire to emphasize is the construction 
of the Pan-American Railway. This has 
already been extended from Mexico into. 
Guatemala and, in the course of a few 
years, should connect the capitals or 
ports of all five nations. Such a railroad, 
in addition to improved steamer facili- 
ties, will soon make Central America 
seem indeed close to the United States. 
American travelers, tourists, men of lei- 
sure, and students who are already sur- 
feited with Europe and Asia can find no 
better alternative than that of visiting 
Central America. 


Wasurncron, D. C. 


Literature, Literaturitis and Literalism: 


BY MRS. L. 


HE art of literature is passing. It 
fs is passing in spite of literary dis- 
secting departments in schools and 
colleges, in spite of lectures everywhere 
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on the great or the minor poets, in spite 
of elegant gossip about the dead masters 
of it, in spite even of fine pastel es- 
says by writers like Paul Elmer More 
and a few others who still retain a sad 
impotent -sense of it. And we-can -no 
more keep it from passing than we can 
hold a comet by its luminous tail that is 
due to reappear only at the end of an- 
other hundred years, 
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But the loss is temporary, and does not 
indicate decadence as some suppose, but 
it means an advance in the scale of 
things. We are in the early destructive 
stages of a new and greater life of mind 
and spirit. What was true has become 
tradition, what was good is no longer 
good enough, what was love turns out to 
be something less. There have been tre- 
mendous and terrifying changes in hu- 
man consciousness, and the lens of ex- 
pression must not only be readjusted, but 
the mind must be schooled to compute 
new logarithms of experience and to re- 
ceive totally new and strange impres- 
sions before we may again call literature 
one of the living arts. This lack of com- 
prehension, and of the new power of 
expression accounts for the dearth of 
poetry and of all forms of epic literature. 

Meanwhile, we who must live during 
the transition period are getting the 
worst of it. For literature is giving 
place to literaturitis, the sickness of a 
dying art, and to literalism, which has 
nothing todo with art at all. Edith 
Wharton’s novels are examples of the 
former. Some one claims that she has 
taken down the “bouquets of dried lit- 
erary grasses’ and substituted fancies 
fresh from the “bosky dells of Arden.” 
This is a mistake. Mrs. Wharton has an 
art-studio sense of natural scenery, and 
she sustains the same relation to human 
life that Mr. Burbank does to plant life. 
Mr. Burbank has a genius for growing 
artificial flowers in natural soil, and Mrs. 
Wharton’s genius finds its expression in 
the naturalization of artificial human 
types. She portrays, with a kind of ex- 
quisite distinction, women bred to super- 
ficialities or upon ‘curiously complex and 
unscrupulous theories of living. But she 
could never present to any bosky dell 
of Arden charm, the simple uncomplexed 
women who belong to that pastoral re- 
gion, and who have nothing wrong with 
either their morals or their nerves. And 
an art which hovers so near the place 
where homely goodness ends and elegant 
badness begins is not literature. It is lit- 
eraturitis, a delicate inflammation of the 
mind, expressed in a very admirable style. 

But my purpose is to call more partic- 
ular attention to the literalists who are 
the direct product of this transition pe- 
riod. The enlightened reader has repu- 
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diated the romantic ideality of the past. 
For example, any person imbued with 
the modern spirit of social righteousness 
will read Emerald and Ermine with al- 
most contemptuous amusement. This is 
the story of a beautiful Madame la 
Duchesse who lives in a castle in Brit- 
tany surrounded by forests, fountains and 
traditions. It is written by a famous gos- 
siper about royalties with all the genu- 
flections of an inferior person dealing 
with fate under a ducal coronet. Every 
sentence is perfumed with flunky senti- 
mentality. And the honest hand-hard- 
ened reader, who probably has chilblains 
upon his plebeian heels, is kept staring as _ 
the author bows and adores before this 
little hothouse sprig of feudal humanity 
who never can justify her existence. 
Fifty years ago the reader would also 
have entered into this spirit of adulation, 
but now most of us are learning to re- 
gard the indigent rich with the contempt 
they deserve. And this book (like The 
Courage of Blackburn Blair, in which 
the heroine “blanches” too easily and is 
“fading away” from a mysterious inward 
malady) is a reversion to type, absurd 
because it is out of drawing with the 
mind of the times. 

Now it is to escape this charge of ab- 
surdity that has made so many popular 
writers resort to literalism. This latter 
is not to be confounded with realism, for 
the realist always has a lurid imagination. 
He is not content with calling a spade a 
spade. He splashes it with blood and 
gives us to understand that it was used 
during the first dark night of the tale to 
brain the hero’s grandfather. But in so 
far as an author is a literalist he has no 
imagination at all. He may be a publish- 
er’s mendicant taking tintypes of life in 
queer places, or he may be a famous nov- 
elist like Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. This 
author still retains a sweetness of the 
mind in describing natural scenery. or 
even garden scenery. And we all remem- 
ber when she wrote stories as if she had 
one ear to the keyhole of Heaven. In 
her last story, the suffering is not moral 
but physical, and the relief is not spirit- 
ual, but the kind afforded by science and 
a competent trained nurse. And indeed 
the services of a trained nurse in her 
story will be welcome news to all who 
have read her novels of recent years and 
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have been obliged to sit up alone with 
dogs and people in pain. For Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps has become a literalist of 
the nerves, a persecutor of purely physi- 
cal emotions in man and beast. -Her 
sympathy is so intense for both that the 
reader is apt to forget that it is the au- 
thor herself who stretches the dog on the 
dissecting table, or casts the professor 
from his automobile in such a manner as 
to fracture his spine. And it all comes 
from having neuralgia of the imagination 
and from the fact that the reader is no 
longer content to see the hero languish- 
ing in an invalid’s chair, but must know 
the literal pathology of his case. 

But one of the best examples of liter- 
alism to be found in recent fiction is 
mark Lee Luther’s story. Mr. Luther 
is as devoid of literary genius as a hen is 
of musical sense, but he has produced a 
popular story because he has written lit- 
erally of things about which people like 
to gossip—shame and scandal and the pe- 
culiar temptations of innocence and 
chastity. His attempts at descriptions 
of natural scenery are as ridiculous as 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox’s account of her 
hammocked lovers in “Danger Sweet.” 
And from first to last the book is as 
dreary and painful as revolting facts can 
make it. We meet the heroine in a 
House of Correction, where she has been 
sent for showing too much temper in a 
tame family. And Dickens never por- 
trayed a worse state of affairs in the old 
English prisons than Mr. Luther repre- 
sents as existing in a modern reforma- 
tory. The difference is that Dickens was 
an artist, not a traveling. photographer 
of life. He was able to cast the charm 
of love or of compassion over the dark- 
est situation. And he never failed to 
lighten it with a grotesque humor. But 
the literalist is singularly devoid of hu- 
mor. All he can do is to set down what 


he actually knows and sees without th; 
lifting power of illusion. So, having 
served her time at the reformatory, Mr. 
Luther’s heroine becomes a trade-girl in 
New York. She is the victim of poor 
wages and of the blandishments of un- 
scrupulous employers. The devilfish ten- 
tacles of commercialism in a great city 
seize upon her to drag her down into the 
deep places where dissolution becomes a 
spiritual process. The struggle she makes 
is dull, and one feels that but for the ex- 
igencies of the tale it would have been 
hopeless. She remains pure for the same 
reason that she prefers clean garments to 
soiled ones. It is instinct, not morality. 
And all told, life is stripped bare: it is 
made bleak, hard, repulsive, with no lights 
and shadows from a higher world cross- 
ing it, or relating it to heaven. One is 
almost tempted to turn from this new 
kind of woman who defends herself cat- 
tlewise, with her hind legs, so to speak, 
and look with longing for the young 
heroine of the 50’s, who was accustomed 
to let down her dark hair over her night- 
gown and kneel at the moonlit window 
sill to pray for guidance when tempted to 
elope with the villain. To be sure, she 
always eloped. And to be sure, she had 
a hard time of it ever afterwards, but 
how rarely did she “go to the bad”! And 
one feels that it is quite otherwise with 
the class of heroines who fall into the 
hands of these literal novelists. It is due. 


' of course, to the classes and places from 


which they choose their characters and 
situations. To interpret the life of the 
rich and indulged and over-refined, one 
must have literaturitis. To interpret the 
life of the poor in all its gross obvious- 
ness of hunger and hardship and vice, 
one must be a kind of sweat-shop literal- 
ist. The normal and right material for 
the best literature must lie somewhere 
between these extremes. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 











Men We Are Watching 


BY A WASHINGTON JOURNALIST 


SENATOR Davis, OF ARKANSAS. 
HY the world is watching Sena- 
tor Jeff Davis, of Arkansas, is 
more than half of it knows; 


and a good part of the other half—some 
newspapers included—seems to be watch- 


ing simply for the fun of seeing feathers ” 


fly. Feathers. will fly wherever Davis is 
—and as long as he 


you would expect of him. He thundered 
thru his maiden effort rather like a mad 
Nubian, only dropping occasionally and 
suddenly, as if to bring out the other bet- 
ter by contrast. He was furious, pathet- 
ic, humorous. He strode up and down 
the center aisle. He stamped his feet. He 
banged the desks. He shook his head, his 

fists, his finger. It 





is there. But that 
is not why he is 
worth __ watching. 
He says it was only 
a figure of speech 
—so far as he real- 
ly figured in it at 
all—that reported 
threat that he 
would address the 
Senate on the first 
day of the session; 


tho he surely hit 
nearer to the open- 
ing day than any 
new Senator ever 


hit before. Speak- 
ing of hitting, 
Davis hits hard, 
physically and 
every other way; 
he will hit harder 
—every other way 

as he _ tempers 
the wind to the 
shorn lamb, and 
studiously modu- 
lates his voice, his 
fists and his feet as 





was not senatorial. 
It was a_ stump 
speech, the whole 
of it; and the first 
man to congratu- 
late him was Sena- 
tor McEnery, who 
is deaf as the pro- 
verbial post, and 
by the act paid a 
delicately humor- 
ous compliment to 
the new Senator’s 
powers of gesticu- 
lation. 

But what of it? 
Davis had _ only 
been a few short— 
very short—days 
in the Senate. He 
was fresh from 
stumping his way 
to the hearts of his 
constituents and— 
sub rosa—he was 
still talking to 
them. He will 
modify things 
when it comes to 








well as his rhetor- 
ical figures to the 
sedate and somber 
shadows of the Sacred Senate Chamber. 

An enormous man is Davis—big, 
broad-shouldered, sturdy and _ stocky. 
He has a fine, strong, smooth-shaven 
face, full of vigor, health and determina- 
tion, topped by a shock of Bailey-brushed 
hair. He has a cordial smile always on 
tap and he gives you a grip iike all Ar- 
kansans, which makes you thankful that, 
for the moment at least, you are on the 
right side of him, His voice is just what 


JEFF DAVIS. 
New Senator from Arkansas. 


an effort to influ- 
ence legislation. 
He has fallen to 
Carmack’s old seat in the Senate, 
and if he assimilates some of the won- 
derful self-control, the mastery of poetic 
irony, the sublime, sarcastic indifference 
which must still pervade the atmosphere 
about that seat, he will make of Jeff 
Davis, .of Arkansas, something well 
worth watching. For there is a lot of 
sunshine in his soul which Carmack 
lacked. It comes out continually in con- 
versation, and shows thru even the thick- 
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est thunder clouds, when he is on his feet. 
He has time enough, yet. He was born 
in Arkansas the midsummer of ’62, grad- 
uated at the Vanderbilt University and 
was admitted to the bar in ’84, became 
the State’s Attorney-General in ’98, from 
which he stepped intothe Governor’s chair 
in 1Ig00, and from 


tremendously increased the candle-power. 
He is today, practically, the alter ego of 
the President, the custodian of the Chief 
Executive’s secrets, the safety vault for 
what must not leak out, the official 
mouthpiece for all that it is policy to 
make public. Men come from interviews 

with the President 





there to Carmack’s : ye 
seat in the Senate— i oad ad 
the only man whom 
Arkansas ever elected 
for a third term as 
Governor, and whom 
she must have valued 
to have ousted, for 
him, her idol, Senator 
Berry. It is perfectly 
obvious that Davis is 
not an accident or a 
product of madness 
without method. 


THE SECRETARY TO 
THE PRESIDENT. 


There is a man in 
Washington who, in- 


cidentally and_indi- 


rectly, is better 
watched than some in 
the brightest of the 
limelight. The world 
benefits much more 
than Loeb by that 
kind of watching. 
We know William 
Loeb, Jr., secretary to 
the President, as the 
scapegoat for exery 
executive stumble 
and the breakwater— 
more or less objec- 
tionable to visitors 
who think too much 
of themselves and 





and report what he 
said to them. The 
next day the Asso- 
ciated Press has the 
report contradicted 
or revised and ex- 
plained. That. is 
Loeb, and it stands. 
If you want to know 
anything, ask Loeb. 
If he does_ not 
tell you, forget it. 
If he tells you, bet on 
it. When I was chat- 
ting with Loeb the 
other day, a man 
came in with a mat- 
ter he was deter- 
mined to take to the 
President. Loeb was 
very polite. He is al- 
ways polite. He said: 
“If you want to pre- 
sent this yourself, I 
will take you to the 
President, but I can 
tell you, now, pre- 
cisely what he will 
say.” I met the man 
afterward and asked 
him how he came out. 
He said he wished he 
had taken Loeb’s 
word for it. It saves 
a lot of trouble. 

All this, however, 
is but a small part of 








their missions— 
against which waves 
must wash in work- 
ing their way to the President. If there 
is anything bad to be said, why just lay 
it to Loeb. He can’t answer back. 

As a matter of fact—few besides Con- 
gressmen and newspaper men know it— 
the position which Loeb occupies has 
assumed colossal proportions, within re- 
cent years in the Executive department 
of our Government. Cortelyou started it 
out of darkness into light and Loeb has 
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the duty and respon- 
sibility devolving 
upon the impersonal 
secretary to the President. The let- 
ters alone which pass thru Loeb’s 
hands and are directly or indirect- 
ly answered by him, count up, many 
a day, nearer to a thousand than a hun- 
dred. And they, too, are but an incident. 
The position, today, demands the delicacy 
of a diplomat, the strategy of a states- 
man, the facility of a politician, the acu- 
men of a financier, the courage, alertness, 
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shrewdness and common sense essential 
to all success combined, enveloped in the 
patience of Job. And Loeb is “it,” facie 
princeps. 

He could earn much more money out- 
side. I know of at least one offer of 
$25,000 a year, to leave the White House 
January Ist, which he declined with 
thanks. Rumor tried to oust him, in the 
little political cyclone which whizzed 
about him a month or more ago, turn- 
ing him over to Secretary Taft as cam- 
paign manager. It started with the fact, 
which every one knows, that Loeb is a 
true Taft man; and that, as every one 
also knows who knows anything about it, 
the War Secretary holds Loeb and Loeb’s 
political acumen in the highest esteem 
and frequently consults with him upon 
important projects. But when the prop- 
osition of campaign management came 
up, Loeb said, as he did to the $25,000 
offer, that he was too well satisfied with 
his present position. 

One realizes at first glance that Loeb 
is a man out of the ordinary. He is put 
together with a solid symmetry which 
gives an impression that he is a large 
man, though he is an inch or two shorter 
than the President—who is far from tall. 
He has a fine head for the mental ma- 
chinery it carries, covered with black 
hair going a bit gray at the temples and 
thin at the crown, though he is only on 
the edge of the forties. He has large, 
dark eyes which move quickly and see 
everything without waiting for the head 
to turn. Loeb shaved off his mus- 
tache last summer, but it left him look- 
ing too much like Folk, of Missouri, so 
he put it back again. He moves and 
speaks with the deliberate dignity of one 
who thoroughly understands himself, his 
subject and his interviewer, and he pos- 
sesses genius, as well as patience and 
tact, in making the other fellow under- 
stand. He is well. worth watching for 
what he is, but he is better worth watch- 
ing for what he will be when he drops the 
impersonality which must pervade the 
secretary to the President. 


THE SECRETARY TO THE SPEAKER. 


Another man who is indirectly watched 
—-watched by newspaper men for the 
benefit of the public—is L. White Bus- 
bey, private secretary to Uncle Joe. Bus- 


bey stands in much the same relation to 
Speaker Cannon that Loeb occupies to 
the President—a _ responsibility which 
works both ways, which requires a mas- 
ter hand in each direction and admits of 
no slips or blunders. 

There is nothing convulsive or erratic 
about Busbey. He forms a valuable 
foreground for his chief. He is always 
attainable, always approachable. Poli- 
tics and legislation may be surging at 
white heat about him, but Busbey is al- 














L. WHITE BUSBEY. 
Private Secretary to Speaker Cannon. 


ways the same; courteous, soft-voiced 


and gentle mannered. It is impossible 
for some men to be severe and parlia- 
mentary at the same time, but it’s not that 
way with Busbey. Many a throat has 
been cut with a feather during his ad- 
ministration as private secretary to the 
Speaker—which dates from Papa Can- 
non’s assumption of the throne. In fact, 
it is quite generally assumed that if Can- 
non has a throat to cut he turns it over 
to Busbey, because if he did it himself 
the victim would know it before he left 
the room, while, as Busbey does it, it 
takes several days, sometimes, to find it 
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out. It is*a valuable quality in the sec- 
retary to the storm center known as the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Busbey is an old newspaper man. For 
twenty years he was with the Chicago 
Inter Ocean; one of the best known po- 
litical writers of the middle West. 
What he did not know of politics and 
politicians, when Cannon caught him, 
would not be worth trying to find out. 
Busbey is rather slender and not over 
tall. He has a heavy shock of hair, a 
bit frost-bitten, and a heavy gray mus- 
tache. He has cut off his Van Dyke 
since his last photograph was taken, re- 
moving a first impression of fierceness 
which was out of harmony with his in- 
imitable gentleness. He has large, dark, 
wide-open eyes and a dominant nose—the 
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kind that go for the true inwardness of 
things and see into men and measures. 
He is a man who commands instinctive 
respect and confidence. Speaker Can- 
non trusts him to the limit, and so do the 
newspaper men who rely on him for 
much of the legislative information which 
daily warms the wires. 

Following Reed’s footsteps Cannon has 
made the office of Speaker of the House 
a tremendous power in national legisla- 
tion, and by just so much has the re- 
sponsibility increased which rests upon 
the shoulders of the private secretary. 
Of necessity the chief receives the glory, 
but the glory would sometimes be less 
great were it not for the intelligence, 
tact and loyalty of the power behind the 
throne. 


The London Times 


BY OLIVER LEIGH 


HE times change, and the Times, of 
i London, has changed with them. 
In the great days of Delane the 
noble oak of the British forest of news- 
papers knew no change but that of nat- 
ural growth, progress. as the mind ex- 
pands, with the old firm anchorage in the 
national soil. The course of change in 
these latter days seems a drift from the 
slow to the convulsive. But there were 
great men in those enviable days, and we 
have survived to the day of small things. 
It seems worth while to attempt a 
comparison between the leading news- 
papers of New York and those of Lon- 
don, as a help toward getting a fair un- 
derstanding of the London Times as 
Englishmen have for three generations 
known it, and accorded it pre-eminence 
not only over the papers of Great Britain, 
but of the world. 

That it took the lead in high enterprise 
as news gatherer, and has held its 
supremacy in the nobler achievements 
possible to a perfect combination of 
world-wide agencies, trained journalistic 
diplomacy, practical grasp of the news 
most vital to every branch of a broad- 
scattered nation, and a splendid extrava- 


gance that counted no cost too great for 
the pith of world-stirring news, all this is 
familiar to the statesmen and penmen of 
every land. What is less well known is 
the fact that the Times has stood alone 
in having so long sustained this position 
—not in the common spirit of profes- 
sional competition, still less for commer- 
cial ends—but mainly in devotion to pa- 
triotism. There it has stood, the journal- 
istic Rock of Gibraltar, proudest to be 
the acknowledged defiant upholder of its 
country’s greatness. 

Politics and social upsets, racking 
questions, ecclesiastical, moral, legal and 
not a few pig-headed persistencies in 
sticking to discredited causes, have 
shown that Jove with all his power and 
omniscience was no more infallible than 
his human spokesmen. He blazed the 
great way and set the pace for the higher 
journalism of the mid-nineteenth century, 
whose inconceivable influence for good is 
the proud“laurel proper to the Times. 

What is our American newspaper and 
what do we get for our pennies? 

Speaking only of the half-dozen dailies 
which would be classed as the best by 
our citizens of all-round culture, we find 




















the high standard maintained in all the 
departments a first class newspaper must 
include, with unimpeachable good taste, 
an ever-increasing spirit of independence, 
and with an enterprise often agreeably 
surprising. This is higher praise than it 
may seem, because this class of journal 
is deplorably lacking in commercial sup- 
port. The trader, as such, has no soul 
for fine sentiment in his advertising out- 
lay. Here lies the blot on the escutcheon 
of American journalism—it is not fairly 
backed up by the moneyed and patriotic 
American people. 

Proof? Look at the other class of 
dailies, which glare their painted faces 
into our sight whether we look or not. 
They shall be reeking with low life gore, 
besmeared with filthy ink, matching their 
wadings in all the inessentials of details 
too nauseous for courts to tolerate in 
trials, yet we shall find these very papers 
interleaved with costly whole-page adver- 
tisements of businesses owned and super- 
vised by men who rank high in the com- 
mercial world, and pose as model figure- 
heads in the church, philanthropy, poli- 
tics and society. Yet it is the scandalous 
fact that for every cent these patrons be- 
stow as advertisers in the papers of which 
the nation should be proud, they spend a 
dollar ten times over in supporting the 
papers of which any nation would be 
ashamed. 

The large first class of British news- 
papers, setting the Times apart for the 
moment, have more departments to fill 
than ours, because of imperial and social 
interests in every corner of the world. 
Scarcely a family with three or more sons 
but has a representative wherever the 
race has spread and this is equally true 
of the peasantry and nobility. Conse- 
quently the Englishman’s newspaper is a 
gazette of world-wide news, national do- 
ings, social progress, it is, without pre- 
tending to be, a geography, a pen por- 
trait gallery, a continuous statistical ab- 
stract, an encyclopedia of everything 
bearing on national life and achievement, 
not simply as haphazard news, but with 
direct purpose and effect in stimulating 
patriotism. 

The average American paper, again to 
borrow a shaky descriptive, is too stuffed 
up with “stories,” often themselves over 


inflated with gush, to entitle it to credit 
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for serious patriotic intention, even if all 
these paddings were substantial reading. 
The British people buy other papers for 
that sort of thing. 

The writer has several times fluttered 
the feathers in our journalistic dovecote 
by doubting whether the “average” paper 
has ever seriously tried to understand 
what “‘news” is. Many years intimate 
study of this little word confirms that 
doubt. 

The British newspaper considers that 
the sayings and doings of a public meet- 
ing, at which-the foremost men of the 
country or the city, or both, meet for dis- 
cussion of an important subject, is 
“news” of the first importance. There- 
fore the paper gives a verbatim report 
of all, or most of, the principal speaker’s 
address, exactly as spoken, lit up with 
all the “cheers,” “laughter” and suchlike 
side lights which make the reader feel he 
is at the meeting. The other speeches 
are shortened according to their import- 
ance but mark this—the pith of them is 
given in the speaker’s words or vein, so 
that the effect is preserved. The reports 
of Parliament also transplant the reader 
from his table into the reporters’ gallery. 
+» Now the most provoking thing to a 
student of American life thru its news- 
papers is that they don’t “report.” They 
deny us our right to have the actual 
words of the speakers, one reason being 
the rarity of “reporters” capable of tak- 
ing down 200 or 150 words a minute 
graphically and without error. The 
major reason is that important addresses 
by important men are considered quite 
minor “news” by our newspapers, alto- 
gether beneath comparison with the 
sweet and inspiring utterances of a 
strumpet in a murder case, or the drivel 
of the tribe of “literary” or “dramatic” 
self-anointed diluters of public intelli- 
gence. One lamentable result of this 
newspaper fallacy is seen in the rather 
ludicrous but pardonable habit of so 
many of our “orators,” who, to safeguard 
themselves against being hashed up into 
comic “copy” by reporters who cannot re- 
port, actually write out their “speeches,” 
read them to their necessarily bored hear- 
ers, and hand them to be printed in all 
their unrelieved deadness for readers too 
bored to read. This very morning’s 
papers give several columns to Secretary 
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Taft’s most important utterance since 
beginning his campaign, and cruelly “re- 
port” that it had taken him the whole of 
the previous day to dictate it to his type- 
writers in a locked room. The British 
people would never confer the title of 
statesman on a political leader who could 
not say his say in his natural way, nor 
would they grant the title of “newspaper” 
to a sheet incapable of knowing import- 
ant news when it sees it, and unable to 
reproduce a speech verbatim, or at least 
honestly condensed. 

The London Times, then, has been do- 
ing this lofty work for generations, with 
an all-embracing comprehensiveness. and 
catholicity unrivaled: For his six daily 
cents its reader has had substantially all 
the national official documents, statistical 
and general, all the cream of great men’s 
knowledge and wisdom in their gratui- 
tous letters thru it to the nation, all the 
panorama of world news, and—which is 
often of more importance—its interpre- 
tation, besides the essentials of every mo- 
mentous occurrence, from palaces and 
halls of law, light and learning to police 
courts and the streets, but all presented 
by competent discriminators between the 
kernel and the husk, in orderly array so 
that one knows where he will find what 
he wants, all sifted from trash and slush. 
And the pages holding dignified reports, 
dignified summaries, dignified editorials, 
and dignified advertisements are not de- 
graded to the plane of dime show street 
posters by the thrusting into them of the 
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aforesaid trade magnate’s puffery of 
business. 

The London Times has always had 
imitators, here as everywhere, and the 
more the better, but it is likely to con- 
tinue true that its columns will be the 
happy hunting ground for all British and 
other papers that aim to give solid in- 
formation for statesmen, citizens and 
students of world affairs. Jt may be that 
the Times is going, some distant day, to 
surrender its pedestal and step down into 
the field of “popular” and supposedly 
cheap newspaperism. Whether or no, its 
own glorious career, and the traditions of 
English journalism, will for ever secure 
it against any descent to cater for saloon 
bar patronage. There will be no Times 
for the addlepated sensation slave, nor 
for the revelers in second and third hand 
vulgar ward club gossip that spills over 
columns and pages as “news,” and di- 
lutes editorials into mush. 

Yet, who with memories of the large 
times when men of might reigned by 
right over the English people from the 
fifties to the nineties, can think of the 
new departure of the Times without a 
pang? The days of Disraeli and Glad- 
stone, of Darwin, Huxley, Tyndall, Dick- 
ens, Thackeray, Delane—but the list must 
break short here. Let the pious wish 
go up that the old “Thunderer” may not 
tempt Fate as the new Blunderer, despite 
its change from a venerated to a popular 
standard. 


New York City. 


December Nights 


BY. HENRY FLETCHER HARRIS 


SOMETIMES when I sit with my wife by the reddening embers, 
When the house is grown still save for the chirr of the cricket, 

. With our babies asleep, white-gowned, in the glow of the candles, 
While a desolate wind keens over the freezing marshlands, 

While we deeply muse in the tender and delicate silence— 

There will rise on my life the sense of a vast reassurance, 

And a love immense, all-mighty and all-comprehending, 

Flows in on my heart from the calms of Ultimate Being, 

And a Voice: “It is well with thy soul, O be of good courage!” 


Oviepo, Fira. 
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Metropolitan Operas 


Much has been said and written dur- 
ing the last two seasons regarding the re- 
vival of Italian opera and the eclipse of 
German opera. Undoubtedly, some of 
the Italian operas that were pronounced 
dead years ago 


audience also appreciated that virtue; it 
appreciated, further, the splendid control 
of all his» forces shown by Mr. Mahler: 
his ability to- secure every shade of ex- 
pression demanded by the score ; his com- 
mand of the big’ climaxes; in short his 
perfect musicianship. By his engage- 

ment Mr. Conried 





have been brought 
to life again by 
Caruso and his as- 
sociates. This new 
life will doubtless 
last as long as Ca- 
ruso’s voice lasts. 
As for the Wagner 
operas, it only 
needed a_ special 
occasion to show 
that they are as 
powerful magnets 
as ever. This occa- 
sion was provided 
by the first appear- 
ance of Gustav 
Mahler as conduc- 
tor at the Metro- 
politan Opera 
House. The opera 
was “Tristan and 
Isolde”; the cast 
included Mme. 
[‘remstad, who for 
the first time -im- 
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has greatly 
strengthened the 
foundations of his 
company. 

One of Mr. 
Mahler’s cardinal 
virtues is that he 
believes in shorten- 
ing the overlong 
operas. Most of 
Wagner’s are too 
long—not for the 
pilgrims: at Bay- 
reuth, but for busy 
New Yorkers who, 
after working hard 
all day, do not 
want to be kept in 
the opera house 
much more than 
three hours. By 
means of judicious 
excisions Anton 
Seidl used to bring 
the Wagner operas 
within reasonable 
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personated Isolde, 
and did it very 
well; M me. 
Homer, who now is second among con- 
traltos only to Schumann-Heink; Mr. 
Knote, who has been aptly called “the 
German. Caruso,” and Mr. Van Rooy. 
The enthusiasm was extraordinary. Mr. 
Mahler was recalled many times with the 
singers. They were particularly glad to 
join hands with him because he had taken 
great pains to prevent the orchestral 
players from drowning their voices. The 


GUSTAV MAHLER. 
At the Metropolitan Opera House. 


dimensions without 
sacrificing any of 
the best pages. 
Mr. Mahler is following his exam- 
ple. He has also promised to reduce 
the time of performance of Mozart’s 
“Don Giovanni” from three hours and a 
half to two hours and three-quarters. 
The cast of this production, which is to 
be made on January 23d, is remarkable; 
the artists employed will be Gadski, 
Eames, Sembrich, Bonci, Scotti, Cam- 
panari, Chaliapine. 
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Mr. Chaliapine, aided by the most win- 
some of Marguerites, Miss Farrar, has 
succeeded in making Boito’s “Mefisto- 
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MISS MARY GARDEN. 
As Louise at Manhattan Opera House. 


fele’ popular. He is extremely pic- 
turesque, especially in the Brocken scene, 
where he stands on a rock, clothed chiefly 
in his muscles, reviewing the wild dances 
and revels of the witches. As Don Basi- 
lio, in “The Barber of Seville,” he has 
been less successful because he makes 
that music-master altogether too coarse 
and filthy a personage. As Mephistoph- 
eles in Gounod’s “Faust,” he impressed 
chiefly by his picturesque attitudes. He 
does not sing the music so well as Plan- 
con or Edouard de Reszke ; of the humor 
of the last named he has but a trace. The 
performance of “Faust” brought for- 
ward Mr. Caruso, for the first time in two 
years, in a French rdle. He sings it bet- 
ter than formerly, but to the eye he is 
anything but a Faust. 

The center of attraction in “Faust” 
was Miss Farrar, whose singing has im- 
proved remarkably since last year and 
whe now ranks among the first as a vo- 
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calist. As an actress she ranks above all 
the other opera singers now in New 
York except Mr. Renaud. Mr. Belasco 
believes she would, in a short time, be 
the leading American actress were she to 
give up music, and he has made her 
tempting .offers to leave the operatic 
stage. But, after all, a prima donna has 
a more prominent as well as a more 
profitable position than an actress, and it 
is well that Miss Farrar has refused to 
give up the art to which, with the aid of 
Lilli Lehmann, she has given so much 
intelligent effort. To see her at her very 
best one must attend a performance of 
“Madama Butterfly,” Puccini’s Japanese 
opera. 

Mme. Emma Eames also has distin- 
guished herself in a Japanese opera, Mas- 
cagni’s “Iris,” the revival of which was 
attended by unexpected success with her 
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M. CHARLES DALMORES. 
As Nicias in “Thais.” Manhattan Opera House. 


and Mr. Caruso in the cast. The title 
role of this opera came to Mme. Eames 
by right, for she was born in the Far 
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East (Shanghai) and as a child had a 
Japanese nurse. Altho this opera had 
never been a real success anywhere, she 
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MME, LUISA TETRAZZINI. 
At Manhattan Opera House. 


made a most serious study of her part, 
taking lessons in Oriental deportment of 
the famous Japanese actress, Sada 
Yacco; and Mascagni, whose music is 
not remarkable for its beauty or origin- 
ality, has to thank her vocal and dramatic 
art for what success his opera has won 
this time. When it was produced here 
for the first time, some vears ago, under 
his own direction, it was a flat failure. 
Other operas in which this eminent 
American prima donna has distinguished 
herself this season are “Tosca” and 
“Lohengrin.” 


s 
““* Louise,” or the Call of Paris 


A few weeks ago Mr. Oscar Hammer- 
stein sent to the newspapers a letter in 
which he complained that the public was 
not supporting the Manhattan Opera 
House as it deserved to be supported. 


He was quite right, yet his protest was 
issued at a time—just before the holidays 
—when all amusements were more or less 
neglected. On the third day of the new 
year the indefatigable manager produced 
his third novelty of the season, and with 
that his luck changed. The reception of 
“Louise” was so enthusiastic, and the 
four repetitions of it so far given have 
attracted such crowded audiences, that it 
is safe to predict that it will prove a last- 
ing success in this country. In Paris its 
popularity has been so great and continu- 
ous for nearly eight years that the com- 
poser has earned over half a million 
francs from his royalties, which include 
those due the librettist, since he wrote 
his own “book.” Charpentier’s work is 
the most successful French opera since 
“Carmen” was produced, in 1875. 

Not only did Gustave Charpentier 
write his own libretto, he also incorpor- 
ated in it important tpisodes in his own 
life. It has been said that Mark Twain 
owes his success largely to the fact that 














MAY MUKLE. 


nearly all his books and stories are more 
or less autobiographic ; nor is he the only 
writer of whom this can be asserted. 
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The fact that Charpentier was describing 
scenes witnessed with his own eyes and 
participated in with his own feelings 
doubtless increased their vividness and 
stimulated his creative powers when he 
set them to music. At the Manhattan 
Opera House the autobiographic aspect 
of “Louise” was emphasized by the tenor, 
Mr. Dalmores, who made up to look like 
Charpentier in the rdle of Julien. 

Julien is a young artist and poet who 
loves Louise, the daughter of a working 
man. She returns his love, but the par- 


ents refuse their consent because of 
Julien’s bohemian habits. 


In the second 
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act we see Louise with a number of other 
girls in a dressmaker’s shop. Julien sing: 
a serenade below, and Louise is so much 
affected that she suddenly leaves and 
joins her lover. In the next act we find 
them dwelling in a little cottage sur- 
rounded by a garden—on a bluff over- 
looking Paris. The houses are gaily il- 
luminated and rockets ascend to the sky. 
Presently the stage is filled with a motley 
crowd of their friends, and Louise is 
crowned the Queen of Montmartre. In 
the midst of the festivities her mother ar- 
rives to tell her that her father is dying. 
Louise follows her home; but it is no 


YOUNG HORSEMAN. 
A little masterpiece of Greek art, probably a votive relief, almost complete as exhib- 


ited, dedicated perhaps by a victor in a horse race. 


Museum. 


Recent accession of the Metropolitan 




















longer the old home. The father re- 
covers and tries to win back the 
daughter’s affection, to make her forget 
her lover. But Louise does not listen to 
him; she hears the call of the wild bo- 
hemian life, and in a fit of delirious 
ecstasy she recalls and chants its delights. 
This so enrages the father that he drives 
her from the house and then sinks into 
a chair overwhelmed by grief at his loss. 

Jack London, if he had written the 
libretto, would probably have named this 
opera “The Call of Paris.” It presents 
a vivid picture of the allurements of 
French low life. At the same time, it 
illustrates the unfortunate results of the 
French law forbidding marriage without 
consent of the parents. It is difficult to 
see why so many experts doubted that 
“Louise” would be a success here because 
of its intensely Parisian local color. Are 
not many stories by Balzac, Zola and 
others popular here precisely because of 
such local color? The street cries differ 
from ours, but they are street cries for all 
that. And as for the love story. itself, 
that might occur, and daily does occur, 
elsewhere. 

Charpentier’s opera book is skilfully 
constructed, and-in the final scene it pre- 
sents an exceptionally strong dramatic 
scene, which might make the play a suc- 
cess apart from the music. But the music 
is a great help. Tho recently written, it 
is not of that ultra-modern French type 
which deliberately avoids melody. On 
the contrary, it is richly melodious, while 
the orchestral score’ glows with modern 
colors. The vocalists are not asked to 
declaim only ; they have plenty of oppor- 
tunity to sing. Of this Mr. Hammer- 
stein’s artists—chief among them Mmes. 
Garden, Bressler-Gianoli, MM. Dalmores 
and Gilibert—made plentiful use; yet 
their acting is so fine (there used to be 
no such operatic acting in the good old 
times!) as to make the singing. almost 
superfluous. Mr. Hammerstein has cer- 
tainly shown managerial wisdom in trans- 
— this French opera to American 
soil. 

Charpentier is supposed to be at work 
on another opera, a sequel to “Louise,” 
but no one knows anything definite, as 
he lives a secluded life in the Riviera, 
corresponding with no one. He spent 
much of the money he made on his opera 
in educating the Parisian working girls, 
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POLYKLEITAN HEAD. 
Recent accession of the Metropolitan Museum. 


musically and otherwise. It was from 
among them that he got his wife as well 
as the inspiration for his realistic—yet in 
some aspects idealistic—opera. 

Previous to the production of “Louise,” 
the most interesting event at the Man- 
hattan had been the production of “Don 
Giovanni,” with Mr. Renaud in the title 
role. Last year, when this eminent 
French baritone appeared in this part, his 
voice had been so impaired by a pro- 
longed hoarseness that he could not do 
himself justice. This winter he sings ad- 
mirably, and there is thus no drawback 
to the enjoyment of his really quite in- 
comparable impersonation of the bold, 
dashing, lady-killer who is the hero of 
Mozart’s opera. There are few actors 
today, not only on the operatic but on any 
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stage, who could not learn much from 


Mr. Renaud—as well as from Mr. Gili- 
bert, who impersonates the bumpkin, 
Mazetto. st 


Tetrazzini's Triumph 


A few months ago London had an 
autumn season of Italian opera. Some 
good singers were in the casts, but the 
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several operatic concerts. Mr. Hammer- 
stein, not having Melba this year, 
promptly engaged her, and last Wednes- 
day she appeared at the Manhattan Opera 
House in the same opera and scored a 
success which appears to have been even 
more pronounced than her London 
triumph. The warm greeting she got 
when she first came on the stage was ob- 














“THE BREAD LINE.” 
By Jerome Myers. 


audiences were not large. One evening 
Verdi’s “La Traviata” was sung with 
Mme. Tetrazzini as Violetta. She had 
sung for seven years in St. Petersburg, 
and other years in the cities of South 
America, in all of which she was a prime 
favorite. But Londoners knew her not 
and the house on this occasion was but 
half filled. The next time she sang the 
house was crowded to the doors, and so 
it was at every further appearance; and 
when the season was over she had to give 


viously due largely to the reports that 
came from London regarding this “new 
Patti”; but the frantic applause which 
swept the house at the end of the first 
act was in recognition of her rare gift 
of florid song. In that lies her strength. 
Her vocal embroidery is delicate as lace. 
Her voice is of rare beauty, especially in 
its top register, and she sings as easily 
as a nightingale. She will doubtless prove 
as profitable to Mr. Hammerstein as 
Melba did last season. 











Concerts and Soloists 


Grand Opera may seem to take up a 
disproportionate space in our record of 
the month’s music, but that is not the 
fault of the chronicler. It is undeniable 
that the two opera houses get most of the 
money people want to spend on music, 
and that the concerts are not as liberally 
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ducts his Boston Symphony Orchestra in 
our Carnegie Hall; but he, too, has not 
made us acquainted with any new piece 
that one longs to hear again. His latest 
offering was what the boy’s call “the 
limit” —at least one may hope so; a sym- 
phony lasting an hour and a quarter, dur- 
ing which its composer, Hermann Bis- 
choff, of Munich, says less than Schubert 

or Beethoven would have said 











in one minute. Bischoff is an 
imitator of Richard Strauss, 
whose specialty is the art of 
concealing a dearth of ideas 
under a resplendent garment of 
orchestration. 

At the same concert, South 
America’s best musical product, 
Mme. Teresa Carrefio, played 
the second concerto of her 
former pupil, North America’s 
best musical product, Edward 
MacDowell. It was an en- 
trancing performance, during 
which, as at her Carnegie Hall 
recital on the following Sun- 
day, the eminent Venezuelan 
pianist showed that her art has 
matured since she was here last, 
seven years ago. Her playing 
used to have an unbridled im- 
petuosity which caused her to 
be called “the Valkyr of the 
piano.” It is now more re- 
strained, tho none the less bril- 
liant, and its poetic qualities 
are as ingratiating as ever. 

Among the artists who have 
made their first appearance here 
this season none has been more 
cordially welcomed than Miss 
May Mukle, the young English 
violoncellist, who, after win- 
ning fame at home and in Aus- 








PORTRAIT BY JOHN W. ALEXANDER. 


In the National Academy of Design. 


supported as of yore. It must be said, 
too, that novelties are not as numerous 
on our concert stage as they might be. 
The Russian Symphony Orchestra alone 
distinguishes itself in that line, but its of- 
ferings seldom are of more than ephem- 
eral interest. 

Dr. Karl Muck also now and then 
brings to town a new work when he con- 


tralia as a companion of Al- 
bani, went to South Africa with 
Miss Maud Powell, and is now 
with that sterling artist on a 
concert tour. Her playing is distin- 
guished above all things by two quali- 
ties—an unusually big and _ sonorous 
tone, with an almost human quality, and 
a depth of musical feeling which is very 
rare. Her charming personality is an- 
other feather in her cap. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink has sung at 
one of Mr. Walter Damrosch’s Sunday 
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concerts, proving herself still the greatest 
of living contraltos. She is to make some 
appearances at the Manhattan Opera 
House. 

Mr. Frank Damrosch has made an ap- 
peal to the public for better support of 
the oratorios produced by the Oratorio 
Society. ‘“‘The Messiah” always draws 
two crowded houses, but other works are 
neglected. The Musical Art Society, 
under the same conductor, on the other 
hand, always sings to a crowded audi- 
ence. This seems to contradict the pre- 
vailing opinion that the public prefers the 
larger choral works to the shorter ones. 


2s 
The Winter Exhibition at the 


Academy 


Of the 343 pictures at the Academy ex- 
hibition which opened and closed since 
last month’s art notes were written, hard- 
ly a half dozen were really notable can- 
vases. A foreign visitor taken to see that 
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dismal showing would have wondered at 
the absolute lack of brains among Ameri- 
can artists. Skill in plenty, much good 
tone, but rarely the glimmer of an art 
idea. When the rare glimmer of an idea 
is perceived a prize is instantly awarded, 
as in the case of Hugo Ballin, whose 
conglomeration of baby, young woman, 
negro servant, landscape with goats, etc., 
called “The Bath,” received a prize for 

‘the best figure composition”! Ballin has 
quite an Oriental color sense, but nothing 
whatever to say with it. To'be sure fig- 
ure compositions were scarce enough and 
these things have to be decided with only 
the presented material to choose from. 
W. T. Smedley won the Carnegie prize 
and Lydia Field Emmet the portrait prize, 
altho the one really fine picture in the 
exhibition was a portrait—that of Worth- 
ington Whitredge, the aged painter, by 
J. W. Alexander. But Mr. Alexander is 
past the prize-getting stage. This por- 
trait is a most delicately skillful render- 


A CORNER IN 7 NATIONAL ARTS CLUB GALLERIES DURING THE SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBI- 


TION OF THE BOOKS OF THE 


YEAR, 
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ing of character, and shows the power of 
sensitive selection that marks the think- 
ing artist. It has breadth, simplicity and 
direct appeal, and Alexander has rarely 
surpassed it. A very honestly painted 
canvas was that called “Reflections,” by 
Sergeant Kendall, whose clearness of 
sight is, however, still a bit painful. The 
small child sitting with his back to a pier 
glass and turning his face away from us 
is-very lovingly painted, and much more 
can be hoped for from this man’s brush 
as he adds years of experience to his life 
if he gains in imagination thru his ob- 
vious interest in children.. An academ- 
ically excellent but deadly dull picture 
seen before this year at a dealer’s was 
“The Maid of the Manor,” by Douglas 
Volk, whose pictures more and more 

remind one of the kind dear to read- 

ers of the Christmas numbers. of 

English illustrated weeklies. As 

usual landscapes outnumbered 
all other classes of pictures 
here. The Lyme contingent 
showed freshest impressions, 
and there were many small, 
quiet things. that would have 
been worth seeing alone proba- 
bly, but few of the-pictures re- 
main in the memory. It is 
comforting to hope that the re- 
cent appointment of Harrison 
B. Morris as manager 
future Academy — exhibitions 
will result in ‘an improvement 


in their contents, if his earlier success in’ 


giving Philadelphia its excellent annual 
— can by any means be repeated 
1ere. 


a] ; 
Exhibition of Books at the 
National Arts Club 


The second ‘annual exhibition of the 
books of the year was held in the galler- 
ies of the National Arts: Club from De- 
cember 16th-30th. A larger ‘response 
was made by the publishers this year than 
last, when the exhibition was experi- 
mental. The leading books published 
during the past year were on view, and 
these were in many cases arranged in 
connection with certain of the original 
drawings used as illustrations in them. 
A number of fine art calendars were also 
shown and there were some notable prod- 


THE EYE OF KING 

of EDWARD VII. 

From a miniature painted 
by Alyn Williams. 
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ucts of certain of the private presses. 
The exhibition was in every sense a pop- 
ular one and the visitors manifested deep 
interest. Comparisons were possible of 
the books issued by the various publish- 
ers represented, and many visitors in the 
quiet of the club’s galleries were able to 
obtain a far better idea of the books in 
which they were particularly interested 
than would have been possible in any 
other way. 

Some of the artists represented by one 
or more drawings in black and white or 
in full color were: W. T. Benda, Sigis- 
mond de Ivanowski, Louis Loeb, Fred- 
erick Remington, A. B. Frost, Charles J. 
Taylor, Charles M. Relyea, Harrison 
Cady, A. Mucha, Edward Penfield, Will 

Jenkins, Howard Pyle, and Clarence 
F. Underwood. Otto Zahn, of Mem- 
/ phis, sent two of his art bindings, 
and Miss Katharine Adams showed 
a number of her hand-bound 
books. Exhibits were also 
made by the Village Press, the 
Gillis Press, the Eragny Press, 
the Elston Press, the Acorn 
Club, and the Club of Odd Vol- 
umes. A few notable exam- 
ples of the superb work done 
at the Doves Press, including 
some presentation copies, were 
loaned by Miss Preston, of the 
Library Committee. Mr. A. 
W. Drake loaned some antique 
end papers (hand marbled), 
some of the Grolier Club publica- 
tions, and certain imprints of the Cax- 
ton Club, of Chicago. Some of the Vale 
Press publications were likewise units in 
the exhibition. Enrico Caruso’s Book 
of Caricature in tint, which was given a 
special case, attracted. much attention, 
both on account of the clever workman- 
ship displayed by him and from his not- 
able Poseurs. 


Special Exhibition of Contemporancous 
Art.° 

At the National Arts Club, until Janu- 

ary 25th, will hang sixty odd oils, forty 

small pieces of sculpture, and over eighty 

prints from photographic and etched 

plates. The works are all distinctly non- 


academic. They belong largely to the 
more thoughtful class of compositions in 
which sincere convictions are expressed. 
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Many of them are not very good ex- 
amples of their signer’s work, but the 
general effect is of restful tone and in- 
dividuality. We do not often have a 
chance to see the works of John Sloan, 
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son why a public that sentimentalizec 
over Millet’s “Man with a Hoe” takes 
no notice of a work by one of our own 
seers, portraying one of our own prob- 
The “Spielers” and the “Pawn- 


lems. 


THE CHURCH AT OLD LYME. 


From the Painting by Childe Hassam. 


George Luks, Eugene Higgins:and W. J. 
Glackens, and to miss seeing Luks’s 
“Child of the Slums” is to be unacquaint- 
ed with one of the most stirring pictures 
painted in America. It is a terrible in- 
dictment of our own cities in its pitiless 
truth to nature, which may be one rea- 


Copyrighted, 1907, by N. E. Montross, N. Y. C. 


broker’s Daughter,” also by Luks, are 
splendid bits of beautiful color. Robert 
Henri’s best work, the sensitively seen 
“Lady in Black,” is here, too. The works 
of the Dato brothers do not show them 
at their best. 

Among the sculptures are a number 

















by Carl Haag, in which we see again the 
modern sympathy with those at the bot- 
tom of the social structure. His “Little 
Waifs” is a touching bit. “The Immi- 
grants” is cleverly composed and express- 
ive in detail. Solon Borglum’s horse 
and man cowering into a sculpturesque 
mass in endurance of a blizzard is know- 
ing, and at the same time imaginative, 
as this young sculptor’s work often is. 
Louis Potter’s Indian things are genu- 
inely felt and adequately modeled. His 
busts are not so successful and show his 
shortcomings in technic. The “lions” 
and “sitting puma,” by Arthur Putnam, 
make the works of most of the other wild 
animal sculptors look very conventional. 
He is a newcomer among us and in the 
limited field of animal sculpture he is sure 
to become important. The photographs 
shown are excellent examples of the so- 
called “art photography.” Sloan’s splen- 
did series of etchings is here, and two 
beauties by Senseney with two by Pennell 
and two by MacLaughlan. Four draw- 
ings of fantastic subjects by Pamela Cole- 
man Smith were weirdly beautiful. ~ 


Special Exhibitions at the Dealers’. 


As we often tell our readers, the way 
to see the best work of American painters 
is not that of those who go religiously to 
Academy shows, but of those who pa- 
tiently tramp Fifth avenue at least a 
couple of times a month, dropping in here 
and there where experience has taught 
us to expect carefully chosen groups of 
good things. At the Montross Gallery, 
since our last mention, have been seen 
the works of two men who have in com- 
mon the power to give us absolute delight 
in beautiful, joyous nature—Childe Has- 
sam and Willard L. Metcalf. Mr. Has- 
sam aims a little higher and yearly 
reaches more surely what he seeks. This 
year his “Northwest Wind” is his great 
attainment. A splendidly realized tran- 
scription of that cold, determined offshore 
wind. Beautiful sunlit compositions with 
little nudes set in them like jewels were. 
in this exhibition, nearly all successful 
pictures. His vision of lower New York 
City, looking up out of the mist to the 
delicate clouds, and his view of Florence, 
Italy, from a villa garden on one of the 
hills above the city, were very differently 
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keyed, but both beautiful renderings of 
man-made scenes. 

Mr. Metcalf has made swifter strides 
in the recent years than any man of his 
age. He, too, paints “en plein air” as 
much as any of our men can be said to 
do. He gives us no nymphs among his 
trees, which allows us to feel more at lib- 
erty to walk among them ourselves. In 
fact an afternoon call at the gallery, while 
his things were there, left one impressed 
with the artist’s power to increase the 
impression of a phase of nature by ren- 
dering it with the addition of his own 
intensely pleasurable point of view. “The 
Evening Star” was a memorable number 
in its almost tremulous beauty. The 
“Passing Glory” and “The Golden 
Screen” are autumn scenes belonging | 
completely to our own land. The snow- 
covered bits of the earth and such pieces 
of sea-scape as “Camden Hills,” all 
treated as faithfully yet delicately as pos- 
sible, showed us the range of this very 
delightful painter. 

Mr. Macbeth’s exhibition of the work 
of Jerome Myers brings for the first time 
into deserved prominence a painter than 
whom we have.no one better fitted tem- 
peramentally to express sincerely in art 
what others are trying to express in other 
ways—the growing consciousness of the 
existence in our cities of the many who 
make the great crowds for whom there 
can be no hope under present conditions. 
Mr. Myers is an artist entirely, and in no 
sense a preacher, but because of the truth 
of his vision he can already move us very 
deeply. His work, tho already beautiful- 
ly mature in color and decorative sense, 
is, we feel with pleasure, only beginning 
to say what we can expect from this man. 
A few canvases here can stand yet a little 
more treatment, but a few are absolutely 
satisfying. “By the River’s Breath,” a 
dark night scene on the string-piece of a 
pier with a few inhabitants of impossible 
hovels “sleeping out,” and another group 
of hopeless-looking creatures on a bench 
—at “The End of the Walk,” are, in the 
description of them, dreary pictures, but 
Myers never seems to sentimentalize, and 
he takes his figures, very much as they 
take themselves, as a matter of course, 
and so we get beautiful pictures instead 
of tracts. But they are human documents 
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in spite of the artist’s detachment, and 
while showing us the possibility of “sub- 
jects” in our East Side streets, show us 
the conditions, and at the same time this 
artist’s delicate sympathy with all that a 
receptive nature can be impressed with 
in sordid scenes. Touches of humor and 
pathos, the rhythm of the moving feet 
of children following a street organ, the 
toned harmonies in the old clothes of peo- 
ple in “The Bread Line,” the freer air in 
parks and playgrounds, the medieval 
pageant of “An Italian Saint’s Day”—a 
scene almost unbelievable to an uptown 
New Yorker, the mosaic-like colors of 
the crowds out on “A Summer Night in 
Madison Square.” Yet there are men 
who cannot find material in America! 
Here, in one month, we have Childe 
Hassam giving us a view of New York’s 
outermost appearance that shows us what 
a fairyland it is inscolor and form, and 
Jerome Myers showing us how, even 
within the darker recesses, in full view 
of the sadder side of life itself, there is 
still beauty for the man with eyes to see. 
A group of drawings by Mr. Myers 
shows almost more certainly than the 
quality of his color the fineness of his 
grasp of his material. We are not likely 
to have this winter anything better in it- 
self and more promising for development 
in the future than this exhibition. 

The portrait shows of the month have 
been unimportant. At Fishel, Adler & 
Schwartz’s were shown a number of 
good portraits by Eugene Paul Ullman, 
whose portrait of his earlier master, Wm. 
M. Chase, was bought by the French 
Government. With the portraits Mr. 
Ullman showed a number of joyous little 
French landscapes that seemed to this 
critic much more worth while and per- 
sonal than the more labored portraits. 
At the same time were shown five scien- 
tifically and physiologically correct statu- 
ets of athletic figures by R. Tait Mac- 
kenzie. They have no artistic significance, 
but will appeal to college athletes. Some 
large medallion portraits and plaques by 
the same man were also seen. He seems 
to have little grasp of the technique of re- 
lief, and none whatever of the import- 
ance of design in handling it. 

Adolf Benziger “caught” President 
Roosevelt very forcibly in a portrait 
shown with others’ at Knoedler’s. He is 
a pupil of Bonnat and has some strong 
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powers and little or no subtlety or co.or 
sense. 
The Union League. 


Eighteen masterpieces of the Barbizon 
and older schools made for those privi- 
leged to visit the Union League Club an 
unusual feast for a few days. The pic- 
tures belonged to Mr. Henry C. Frick 
and included the splendid Rembrandt by 
himself painted late in life; Franz Hals’s 
“Portrait of an Artist”; an example of 
Raeburn that makes one believe him sec- 
ond to none of the great English portrait- 
ists; Corot’s “Lac de Garde,” Romney’s 
“Lady Hamilton With Dog” and splen- 
did examples of every artist represented. 


ea 


The Williams Miniatures 


A very interesting one-man exhibition 
of miniature portraits was that made at 
the galleries of Arthur Tooth & Sons by 
the young English artist, Alyn Williams, 
now in this country. His catalog con- 
tains but twenty-seven numbers, but the 
work represented is all high class and re- 
markably uniform in quality. His color- 
ings are rich and very strong compared 
with many of our American miniaturists. 
One of the interesting portraits shown at 
the Tooth Gallery was No. 19, the artist’s 
wife. It was painted on an exception- 
ally large piece of ivory and the pose is 
very charming. No.9 was the eye of the 
artist’s son and suggested a face just 
finding a lodgment in fashionable 
society among us. No. 23, “The 
Father of Novices,” was an excellent ex- 
ample of the monkish type. It was 
painted on vellum, a favorite medium in 
England, and which has something of the 
texture of ivory. A miniature shown by 
Mr. Williams but which was not cata- 
loged was entitled “Carla,” the daughter 
of Carl Heinzen, of Chicago. It was the 
smallest miniature shown and was mount- 
ed as a finger ring and set. with small 


rose diamonds. 
- & 


Among the attractive exhibitions of 
the month was another of miniatures by 
Eulabee Dix at the Bauer-Folsom Gal- 
leries. Miss Dix combines the charm and 
sentiment of her native South with a 
freedom of handling acquired by study 
of the great miniaturists of the past. As 
witnesses of a recent stay in Europe there 























were portraits of Lady Paget and of. the 
Countess of Warwick, while likenesses 
of Mrs. W. W. Plankinton and of Miss 
Beatrice Mills are among some of those 
recently executed in New York. In 
every case Miss Dix has given the sit- 
ter’s personality and has added a touch of 
her own individuality. 


The Drama 


The season so far has not been rich in 
successes either from an artistic or finan- 
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To these must be added Mrs. Fiske’s 
wonderful impersona of Rebecca West in 
Ibsen’s “Rosmersholm.” 

Mrs. Fiske has always been partial to 
Ibsen, and has never had a rival in Ibsen 
roles until Madame Nazimova took New 
York by storm. People either think that 
Mrs. Fiske is a genius or else they do 
not like her at all. The same is true of 
Ibsen as a playwright, therefore it is im- 
possible to pass any judgment on either 
that will settle matters. Certainly the 
production of “Rosmersholm” is one of 




















CHARLOTTE WALKER AS AGATHA WARREN, FRANK KEENAN AS GENERAL WARREN. 


In “The Warrens of Virginia.” 


cial standpoint. Last month we stated 
that the three that stood out most promi- 
nently were Ibsen’s “Master Builder,” 
in which Madame Nazimova appeared as 
Hilda; Belasco’s play of life in Indiana, 
in which David Warfield appeared as 
the Grand Army man, and Augustus 
Thomas’s play, “The Witching Hour.” 


Belasco Theater. 


Mrs. Fiske’s triumphs, and if Madame 
Nazimova has played the part of Hedda 
Gabler the better, Mrs. Fiske has noth- 
ing to fear from any actress in the case 
of Rebecca West. We are not going to 


rehearse the plot or the meaning of 
“Rosmersholm,” except ‘to remind our 
readers the play is thoroly Ibsenesque— 
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disagreeable, obscure, problematic, 
thoughtful and powerful. Whether the 
play is moral or immoral will probably 
never be decided, for the problems raised 
are settled by a dual suicide rather than 
by reason. But it is a play that all ma- 
ture people should see and decide its 
merits for themselves. The cast was ex- 
cellent, and we recommend it to all 
grown-ups. After the first week the 
closing speech of the play, the house- 
keeper’s cry on looking thru the window, 
was cut out. This is a very questionable 
innovation. Ibsen’s endings are usually 
of supreme importance, striking the key- 
note of the play and giving the clue to 
its interpretation, and in this case the 
spectator who has not read the play 
would have no assurance that the pair 
was safely dead; they were quite as apt 
to elope. 

There is no more beloved actress in 
America than Maude Adams. Indeed a 
cult is apparently growing up who think, 
histrionically speaking, that she can do 
no wrong. After her wonderful success 
in “Peter Pan” she has turned to “The 
Jesters,’ a play in four acts translated 
from the French of Miguel Zamacois by 
John Raphael and played in the original 
by Sarah Bernhardt. Like “Peter Pan,” 
the play is fantastic, but, unlike “Peter 
Pan,” it is. anything but fanciful. The 
English translation is wfittén in third- 
rate hexameters a long way after “Cyrano 
de Bergerac,”-and the players recite their 
parts in a monotonous way. There is 
the threadbare plot of Prince Charming 
coming in disguise to woo his lady 
lave amid the battlements and towers 
of a fifteenth century castle, and Miss 
Adams is the Prince. We shall be 
very much surprised if this play .is not a 
total failure. It is certainly unworthy of 
Miss Adams’s ability, and it gives her 
little opportunity to show the audience 
her winsome and elfish self. 

Madame Nazimova, the Russian ac- 
tress, has appeared for the first time in 
an American play, “The Comet.” It is 
so called because it is written by an 
American, Mr. Owen Johnson, but it is 
foreign in setting and consists largely of 
fragments of foreign dramas of the mod- 
ern school, conspicuously Sudermann’s 
“Magda,” Ibsen’s “Hedda Gabler” and 
Shaw’s “Candida.” There would be no 
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objection to this, for the playwright can- 
not get along without preying on his 
predecessors, if Mr. Johnson had any 
central unifying theme of his own to give 
his play significance, but it is not appar- 
ent that he has. The biological “law,” 
which is pronounced with such solemnity 
at the climax of the drama, is so ob- 
viously untrue as to be ineffective. It is 
unfortunately not regarded as essential 
that the ideas of a dramatist shall be true. 
but they must, for art’s sake, be plausible, 
and everybody knows that this alleged 
natural law does not hold either in 
zoology or the history of man. The only 
value the play has is that it affords 
Madame Nazimova an opportunity for 
another of her original and unforgetable 
impersonations; this time as a vampire, . 
snaky in a long gray gown, an exhausted 
woman of the world, old from sin and 
weary of sensations, reviving her youth 
at the expense of a young and ardent 
poet. Unfortunately Madame Nazimova 
has been something of a disappointment 
to the enthusiastic admirers of her first 
year in New York. She did her best work 
under the influence of Orleneff. Since 
his departure she has continually grown 
more. artificial and extravagant in her 
make-up and action. 

David Belasco has: produced a second 
civil war play to match “The Grand 
Army Man,” this time going back to 
1865, to the thick of the conflict between 
the lines near Appomatox. “The War- 
rens of Virginia,’ which is written by 
William C. de Mille, has no actor as ef- 
fective as Warfield, but Frank Keenan, 
who made a good part out of the gambler 
in “The Girl of the Golden West,” does 
as well in this new field. The play is 
conventional in its plot, the conflict of 
love and patriotism common to~ war 
plays, but it is unconventional in its sen- 
timent and atmosphere. There is no 
fighting. Not a shot is fired except in the 
distance, yet there is ever present a tense- 
ness of apprehension and strain of uncer- 
tainty that vividly reproduce the war- 
time feeling. This gives a dark back- 
ground to the tender scenes of home life 
and the attempts to uphold the ideals of 
Southern hospitality when there is noth- 
ing in the house to eat or drink: 

Dramatists are beginning to recognize 
the value of the millionaire, not as a mere 
















a 














deus ex machina to bring down the cur- 
tain happily when human nature can 
stand no more, but as a human being with 
emotions of his own and a point of view 
that is worth considering. Mr. Alfred 
Sutro, in “John Glayde’s Honor,” has 
given us the lion without the mouse. 
The Iron King has the sympathy of the 
audience all thru, even when, after the 
manner of the American husband, he 
gives way to the whims of his foolish 
wife. It seems to be the fashion this 
year for heroines to be liars or thieves. 
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ing himself attached to a vagrant and pil- 
ferer. The peculiar circumstances afford 
plenty of amusing incidents and embar- 
rassing complications. 

Ethel Barrymore, as Eleanor Alderson 
in “Her Sister,” takes the leading role 
in a pleasing play of English society life. 
Eleanor Alderson is a fortune-teller, but 
captivates Ernest Bickley, of an aristo- 
cratic family. To shield her wayward 
sister, the fortune-teller deliberately con- 
fesses to her indiscreet but innocent es- 
capades. Both girls are finally shown to 

















SCENE FROM MRS. FISKE’S PRODUCTION OF 


Mr. Hackett appears as well as a modern 
captain of industry as he does in his more 
usual roles of romantic cavalier. He is 
always dignified and engaging, and he 
has good support in this play. 

“Under the Greenwood Tree” is not by 
Thomas Hardy, as might be supposed, but 
by H. V. Esmond, and its purpose is the 
exploitation of the engaging personality 
of Miss Maxine Elliott. She has the part 
of Mary Hamilton, an aristocratic Eng- 
lish heiress, who, to escape fortune hun- 
ters and other importunate lovers, takes 
refuge in a gypsy van, where a young 
squire falls in love with her at sight in 
spite of the shock to his dignity at find- 





“ROSMERSH OLM” AT THE LYRIC THEATER. 


be guiltless, but the fortune-teller’s fiancé 
does not prove to be loyal during the 
period of uncertainty. His uncle, Arnold 
Cullingworth, alone takes the fortune- 
teller’s part. Instead of a grand recon- 
cilliation between all concerned, the play 
closes with a simple love scene between 
the fortune-teller and her champion. 
The play has a good moral tone, and 
presents a strong appeal not to judge 
people too harshly. Ethel Barrymore is 
at her best in making her plea for the 
homeless girl and the working girl, to 
whom temptation is strong and over- 
powering. 

“Polly of the Circus” is a sentimental 
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comedy of contrasts. A circus occupies 
a vacant lot next to the church, and when 
Polly is thrown from her ’horse and 
breaks her ankle she is carried into the 
parsonage, where she rémains a year in 
charge of the minister, much to the scan- 
dal of the congregation. Polly and the 


parson at first have difficulty understand- 
ing each other, one talking professional 
slang and the other book language, while 
in the incidental music, the tunes of cir- 
cus and church wrestle together like the 
Venus motif and the pilgrim chorus in 


the overture to “Tannhauser.” The cen- 
sorious deacons and uncharitable women 
are relieved by a manly and sincere min- 
ister. 

Miss Mabel Taliaferro makes. a 
good Polly, for she has a girlish grace and 
knows how to laugh and cry. Nobody 
but Frederick Thompson, of Luna Park, 


could put a three ring circus on a small 
theater stage. 

“The Secret Orchard,” a play in four 
acts, by Channing Pollock, adapted from 
the novel of the same name by Agnes and 
Egerton Castle, is a society drama of 
high life and gay doings, filled with peo- 
ple with pasts. The plot is exciting, the 
dialogue hysterical, risqué and mediocre, 
and the acting better than could be ex- 
pected. The play has its fascination for 
the general, but it would hardly appea! 
to the discriminating. 

A new spectacle is now being shown at 
the Hippodrome called “The Fall of Port 
Arthur.” This is full of life and ac- 
tion. The other features of the Hippo- 
drome performance, including the 
trained elephants, have the charm of 
novelty. The Hippodrome is unique; 
every one should visit it. 
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Domestic Architecture at Home 
and Abroad 


THE increased attention paid to the ar- 
tistic construction of the home is evinced 
by the number of handsomely illustrated 
periodicals and books devoted to the sub- 
ject. Mr. Herbert, in his Houses for 
Town and Country,’ shows that we are 
developing in this country a sense for the 
fitness of thines that will in time free us 
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dence on a lot 20 by 100, jammed in be- 
tween incongruous buildings. But Mr. 
Herbert shows what can be done to make 
the best of such conditions as well as how 
to utilize the ampler opportunities of the 
country house. Half of the 250 pages of 
the volume are filled with pictures from 
photographs, showing a great variety of 
exteriors and interiors from all parts of 
the United States. 

To become acquainted with the best 
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HOUSE WITH GROUNDS ENCLOSED. 
From Herbert’s “Houses for Town and Country.” 


from the habit of decking our houses 
with borrowed plumes and will result in: 
the development of an idiomatic archi- 
tecture, adapted to our conditions and 
expressive of our ideals. He finds more 
encouragement for his hopeful view in 
the cities of the West than in those of the 
East. Western architects have more 
freedom ; they are less bound by Beaux- 
Arts convention and have larger space 
on which to place their buildings. It is 
hard to do anything with a five-story resi- 


By William Her- 
$2.00. 
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bert. New York: Duffield & Co. 


examples of foreign work Muthesius’s 
Landhaus und Garten,’ is useful even to 
those whose knowledge of German is 
limited, for there are 500 half-tones and 
eight colored plates, giving country 
houses of all nations, including the United 
States. German and Austrian are, of 
course, prominent. Owing to the better 
business conditions in Germany some of 
the most able Austrian architects, who 





2LaNDHAUS UND GarTEN (Country House aAnp 
GARDENS). Illustrations of modern country houses 
with oiem, interiors and gardens and an introductory 
essay. Edited by Herman Muthesius. Munich: F,. 


Bruckmann A. G. 12 marks. 
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build private residences almost exclusive- 
ly, live and work in Germany. For ex- 
ample, Joseph M. Olbrich, the founder of 
the famous Darmstadt Colony, is an 
Austrian. He became a leader in the 
modern individualistic style of villa ar- 
chitecture, an example of which, the Villa 
Olbrich, will be remembered by many, 
who visited the World’s Fair at St. 
Louis. Austria and Bavaria have re- 
mained true to the national spirit in their 
modern architecture, whereas the archi- 
tecture of North Germany is rather the 
artificial production of constructive 
minds. 

Muthesius himself is not at all sparing 
in his criticism of the architectural 
achievements of his countrymen. He de- 
clares that in their attempt to be showy, 
original and modern, they very often have 
sacrificed comfort and beauty. He re- 
proaches the owners of villas with desir- 
ing to have residences near enough to the 
city to show them off to their friends and 
to continue their city life, instead of 


building real homes in the country. 
Muthesius’s ideal is the English villa. It 
is true that the English have been living 


in the country for years, while it is com- 
paratively new for the well-to-do Ger- 
mans in the large cities to own country 
places or to live in the suburbs. They 
are much more accustomed to living in 
large apartment houses. The English, on 
the other hand, have had opportunities to 
develop a tradition in the building of 
country houses and they are experts in 
surrounding themselves with home com- 
fort. Muthesius praises them for the 
fact that their houses never attempt 
modernity and are very simple, altho in 
reality they are adapted to the needs of 
modern life. The author has a high opin- 
ion of the practical arrangements in 
American houses and cites them as 
models in many instances. 


s 
Adventurers All 


ELEVEN tales filled to the covers with 
doughty derring-do, with adventures 
such as befall none of us, except in books, 
and with adventurers to flutter the fem- 
inine heart, and villains not a few. The 
professional reviewer is inured to the 
strangest of ventures, whether it be a 
search after the lost treasure of Pizarro, 
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or an exploration of the psychology of 
the long-suffering husbands of Mrs. 
Humphry Ward’s heroines. He finds. his 
pleasure in voyages of discovery of his 
own in his memory, where he can trace 
the origins, imaginary or real, of many 
a popular tale. 

There are, for instance, among these 
eleven stories, three based on the effec- 
tive circumstance of a striking physical 
resemblance. To what degree, if any, do 
they owe their inception to the success 
of “The Masquerader?” In the case of 
Louis Joseph Vance’s The Brass Bowl 
one simply does not care, because the 
book is all that one has a right to demand 
from fiction of this class. A rich, young 
New Yorker, his family jewels kept in 
the safe at his country place, his bachelor 
apartment in the city, an eminent burglar 
who might be his twin-brother, a mys- 
terious woman, and, of course, the ro- 
mantic brass bowl, these are the ingre- 
dients that will keep interested from 
first page to last, any but the grumpiest 
of readers, and even he will admit, if he 
be honest, that this new tale of a new- 
comer is capital “stuff.” Mr. Vance 
plays the changes upon the resemblance, 
keeps up the mysterious interest of his 
heroine, and rings the possible changes 
of his fundamental situation with a fresh- 
ness and resourcefulness of invention 
that leads one to anticipate his next book 
with pleasure. Meredith Nicholson’s 
Rosalind at Red Gate’ comes with the 
prestige of “The House of a Thousand 
Candles” to recommend it. Its scene is 
that of the earlier story; its plot is based 
upon the close resemblance between two 
women who, being first cousins, have a 
right to it. The author does not quite 
repeat his earlier great success, perhaps 
because he has been too lavish of com- 
plications in the construction of the storv, 
but that is, after all, a question of indi- 
vidual taste, and there be tastes many. 
The resemblance upon which Mr. George 
Gibbs has based the structure of The 
Medusa Emerald’ is that between two 
precious stones, both ornamented with a 
Medusa head by a medieval Italian lapi- 
dary. One of the stones is lost ; the pos- 


1TuHe Brass Bowr. By Louis oa. ance, In- 
dianapolis: Bobbs- ~e J oe 7, $1. 

*RosaLinp at Rep Ga 'y Meredith Nicholson. 
Indianapolis: Bobbs- Menai Company. $1. 

*THe Mepusa Emeratp. By George Gibbs. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 
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sessor of the other one is suspected of 
stealing it. There is, of course, a love 
affair to complicate matters, and many an 
adventure by land and sea before things 
are cleared up. The possibilities of re- 
semblances between inanimate objects are 
inevitably far more limited than those 
between human beings; there is no room 
for living contrast in the likeness. 

Mr. Gibbs’s hero is, among other tur- 
bulent happenings, shanghaied, robbed of 
his emerald by a brutal mate, and car- 
ried South, among our excitable Latin 
neighbors, whom one can rarely visit 
without happening upon a revolution. 
To South America travel also the heroes 
of two other stories in this collection, he 
of Lloyd Osbourne’s The Adventurer,* 
from London; the three of Robert Ait- 
ken’s The Golden Horseshoe, from New 
York; for Mr. Aitken has pinned his 
faith to the “Three Musketeers” formula. 
In both books the point of departure is a 
mysterious advertisement calling for ad- 
venturers willing to enter blindly upon a 
hazardous undertaking. Mr. Osbourne’s 
tale of a search for buried treasure in the 
unexplored country beyond the sources 
of the Orinoco is so capital a piece of 
work that one places it unhesitatingly by 
the side of “The Mystery” as the best of 
the year’s books of its class. His ad- 
venturers are real—reckless men with 
the polish of the rolling stone, compan- 
ionable, with a great tolerance of the past 
about which all are silent—and there is 
in his invention a touch of Jules Verne. 
A book worth reading. Mr. Aitken’s 
story is more conventional. His three 
companions—an American, an English- 
man and an Jrishman—get mixed up in 
the villainous doings of a Central Ameri- 
can dictator and his plots against his 
beautiful niece. 

Where Anthony Hope leads with a 
handsome new edition of one of his 
earlier stories, Sport Royal,’ illustrated 
in tints by Simon Werner, and decorated 
by Will Jenkins, Mr. William Wallace 
Whitelock follows in the Zenda style with 
When Kings Go Forth to Battle,’ an- 
other of the many tales of an American 

*THeE ADVENTURER. By Lloyd Osbourne. ~ New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

‘Tue Gotpen HorsesHore. By Robert Aitken. New 
York: The John McBride Company. $1.50. 

®Sport Royat. By Anthony Tope. New York: 

Harp r & Bros. 33-50. a 
HEN Kincs Go Fortn to Battie. By William 
B. Lippincott 


Wallace Whitelock. Philadelphia: J. 
Company. $1.50, 
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man and an American girl who become 
involved in the piot to depose the villain- 
ous ruler of a little principality, and to 
raise another to the throne in his stead. 
Mr. Whitelock rushes along with inces- 
sant adventure, giving his reader no time 
to draw breath or consider the affair 
quietly until the end is reached. Plot is 
played against counterplot in a really be- 
wildering fashion by Mr. Ambrose Pratt 
in The Counterstroke,’ which tells of the 
extermination of Nihilism by a secret so- 
ciety which counts among its members 
the crowned heads of Europe. Mr. Pratt 
has overdone the thing: this is a tale for 
adventurous masculine eighteen. The 
Powers and Maxine,’ by the Williamsons, 
a tale of a Parisian female spy of the 
British Foreign Office, of a stolen treaty 
and a lost necklace, of love and jealousy, 
is good reading most of the way. The 
pace slackens a little toward the end, 
however. 

Earle Ashley Walcott mixes High- 
binders and the Sand Lot riots in most 
satisfactory fashion in The Apple of Dis- 
cord,” a tale of San Francisco that is 
worthy of a modest corner on the shelf 


devoted to the fictional presentments of 
the vanished city, which are becoming 


quite numerous. Harold MacGrath’s 
The Best Man,” illustrated by Will 
Grefé, is a rather thin yet labored brief 
tale of a corrupt financier, a public-spirit- 
ed young lawyer, a woman, and an old 
man with a past which the financier 
would hide. The author has not made 
the best of this material. 


& 

The Broken Road. By A. E. W. Mason. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 
Since Mr. Kipling, in “Kim,” unrolled 
an Oriental carpet of rich, dull dyes and 
woven arabesques before our view we 
have had no noteworthy novel of India. 
Mr. Mason in The Broken Road has 
given a new view of Indian administra- 
tion, and preached a sermon to official- 
dom in any dependency of a stronger na- 
tion. A young Indian Prince is sent to 
Eton and to Oxford. He is féted and 
petted while in England, spoiled for his 


8TuHe CouNTERSTROKE. By Ambrose Pratt New 
York: R. F. Fenno & Co. $1.00 net. 

*THe Powers anD Maxine. By C. N. and A. M. 
Williamson. New York: Empire Book Company. 50 
cents. 

Tur AppLte oF Discorv. By Earle Ashley Wai- 
cott. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company. Teen. 

“Tue Best Man. By Harold MacGrath. Indian- 
apolis; Bobbs-Merrill Company. $1.50. 
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old home in Chiltistan, and with a 
broken heart, he goes back to India, to 
ruin himself and others in the process 
of becoming re-acclimated, There is a 
Road, too, to be built over the passes to 
the foot of the Hindu Kush. The novel 
comes near being the epic of this Road; 
the safety of the frontier depends upon 
it; men’s lives are given to it; it might 
dominate the book and give it an artistic 
completeness which it lacks; but the 
Road is indeed “broken” and the effect of 
the book is episodic, tho strong in its sep- 
arate parts. The Broken Road has not the 
picturesqueness of “Kim”. nor the sense 
of national catastrophe which held us in 
Mrs. Steele’s great novel, “On the Face 
of the Waters,” in which one could al- 
most hear the confused and angry mur- 
murs of the crowd, see the cloud of dark 
faces which threatened the English, and 
feel the approach of their tragic destiny. 
The English education of Shere Ali, 
Prince of Chiltistan, is a _ pathetic 
failure. He falls in, love with an ex- 
ceptionally beautiful young English- 
woman whose type may, perhaps, best be 
indicated by the remark of a friend: 


“You might imagine that Violet Oliver is 


thinking of the angels. She is probably 
considering whether she should run up- 
stairs and powder her nose.” Such a 
woman is capable of doing enough harm 
in the world to keep several novelists 
busy and quite incapable of realizing her 
deadly qualities. Women like her are 
often called “heartless,” but they lack far- 
seeing intelligence quite as much as they 
do heart. The group of Englishmen who 
govern Chiltistan have the fine qualities 
of frontiersmen everywhere in the world, 
integrity, energy, resourcefulness, cour- 
age; and for these traits we forgive the 
lack of wisdom which wrecked the life of 
Shere Ali. 


& 
Literary Notes 


....The Rev. G. Campbell Morgan has his 
clientéle who value him as a biblical expositor, 
and to them his Parables of the Kingdom will 
doubtless appeal. (Fleming H. Revell Co. 
$1.00.) It is a pity there cannot be now and 
then a book on the parables which interprets 
them as they are now understood by progress- 
ive biblical students, 

....Crowell’s “How To” books—or, in the 
publisher’s more dignified phraseology, “Handy 
Information Series”—are supplemented by the 
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following recent issues: How to Play Chess. 
How to Play Golf, How to Keep Well and the 
Handy Book of Synonyms. (50 cents each.) - 

....The Rev. F. W. Bussell’s Bampton Lec- 
tures for 1905 are published under the title 
Christian Theology and Social Progress. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $3.50.) Mr. Bussell defends 
Christian doctrine on the ground of its utility, 
seeking to show its value and necessity for the 
present age. He conducts his argument on a 
high plane, meeting philosophical objections 
with no small penetration and skill. He con- 
tends that Christian ethics cannot outlast 
Christian dogma, and that the general welfare 
is bound up with the faiths and hopes of 
Christian belief. 

....We have a dainty volume of poems, 
Blown by the Winds, by Ivan Swift, the book 
also designed, hand-set and illustrated by the 
author, and the edition limited to 200 copies. 
Our readers know how vigorous and original 
Mr. Swift’s verse is, for we have printed at 
least ten of these poems, among which we may 
mention, “The Song of the Cedar-maker,” The 
Old Courier de Bois,” “The Timber Wolves,” 
“The Coprid Beetle” and “The Dragon City.” 
These are unusual and notable poems, such as 
are remembered when read. Mr. Swift is a 
special poet of Michigan’s forests and streams, 
of the woodmen and French trappers of the 
North, one who loves the wilds rather than the 
streets, and has a sympathy with the lives and 
tasks of rude pioneers. It is the freshness of 
his tone that has attracted us and will please 
the readers of this slender volume, with its 
photographs and original drawings of Michigan 
landscapes. (Outer’s Book Press, Milwaukee.) 


wt 
Pebbles. 


“Tey don’t sing ‘Fair Harvard’ any more.” 
“What do they sing?” 
“Spare Harvard.”—Yale Record. 


A wISE man once said to his son, 
“Whenever you think of a pun, 
Go out in the yard 
And kick yourself hard, 
And let me begin when you’ve done.” 
ornell Widow. 


HINTS FOR FRESHMEN. 

Reap this page carefully. 

Standard time is used at the University, if 
you know where to look for it. Don’t be late. 

Don’t be a loafer, a grind, or a grafter. 
Combine them judiciously. 

Show class spirit. A poor freshman never 
makes a rich upper classman. * 

Study the bulletins, but not exclusively. 
Books may also be studied occasionally. 

If your degree is to mean anything to you, 
study Latin. 

Ask and respect the opinions of others. 
Carefully act upon your own. 

Don’t use. up all your cuts in the first two 
days. You may need them, and several more 
like them, later. 

The University gives you her name. Don’t 
lose it. —Columbia Jester. 
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The Boyertown Catastrophe 


SucH an appalling catastrophe as that 
at Boyertown, Pa., one cannot think 


of without horror. It was a church fes- 
tival with moving pictures, and when the 
curtain was down a little girl innocently 
pushed it aside to see what was behind 
it and knocked over some lamps and the 
fire spread; the people were in a panic 
and trod on each other in their eagerness 
to escape, and were suffocated, burnt to 
death, over two hundred of them, mainly 
women and children, and all this in a 
small country town, at a pleasant festival 
of a church for the honor of God. 

We know of no special blame of any 
one. It is simply one of those terrible 
accidents, simple enough to explain under 
the laws of human nature and physical 
nature, but which more seriously task 
the sure faith of us who believe in an 
overruling Providence. It is easy for us 
to say that it is necessary and wise that 
the world should be governed by fixt 
laws, from whose operation God shall not 
deviate, laws which He has wisely im- 
posed and to which we must unhesitat- 
ingly submit because, with all their 


necessary evils, irregularity would be a 
greater evil. 

Faith tries to escape from this iron 
fate by saying that the human will is 
free, and that as we can influence the 
will of a friend so God can influence the 
human will and can then not only foresee 
but rule and answer prayer. So we ad- 
mit that it is all right that, when a cur- 
tain knocks over a lamp and the oil sets 
fire to the inflammable curtain and stage, 
the house should burn and those in it be 
killed. 

But what troubles our faith is to un- 
derstand why the foresight of God, 
which does not interfere with physical 
law, did not influence the will of that in- 
nocent child not to push the curtain. Is 
not that just the sphere for God’s action 
beyond physical and in the spiritual 
realm? This is the kind of circumstance 
which often shocks faith even to unbe- 
lief. Some fearful instance of the prob- 
lem of evil, the great problem which 
faith has to meet, and on the whole meet 
blindly. 

We cannot fully explain it with all our 
attempts to justify the ways of God to 
men. We can formulate certain general 
statements as to the laws which God has 
imposed on nature, and say that the 
greatest good doubtless involves, under 
free agency, a certain amount of in- 
volved and unavoidable evil, but our final 
recourse is to fall back on human ignor- 
ance and the infinite wisdom above us, 
and assure ourselves that He doeth all 
things well, even when we do not under- 
stand why He did not touch that little 
child’s will and save those ten score in- 
nocents who met a shocking death while 
under the direction of a church devoted 
to his worship. 


A General Exclusion Law 


Unper the present law Chinese are ex- 
cluded from admission as immigrants, 
but exception is made for certain classes 
of Chinese—students, merchants, etc. 
Secretary Straus in his report shows that 
this law is in its language invidious, and 
that it should simply exclude certain 
classes of Chinese labor supposed to be 
an evil. 

The suggestion is a good one, but it is 
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fruitful of further suggestion. - Why 
should undesirable Chinese be specified 
for exclusion, which is invidious and 
must be offensive to China, and not frame 
the law so as to exclude the undesirable 
class of whatever nationality? We have 
a Department of Commerce and Labor 
of which a good man is Secretary, who 
may be supposed to have no special racial 
antipathies. Would it not be possible to 
frame a law which would give the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor the 
power to exclude, with the approval of the 
President, and for a limited time, any 
class of immigrants which for any reason 
may have been found dangerous to good 
order and to the welfare of our people? 
This suggestion is made by the Philadel- 
phia Press, and it is worth considering, 
even if it may seem at first unusual to 
put such power in the hands of the Presi- 
dent and the Department. 

Exclusion based on nationality or creed 
or color or political opinion is provoca- 
tive of serious criticism, and, when di- 
rected against nations, of ill will which 
endangers peace. The proposition to ex- 
clude Japanese would almost seem a 
cause of war. With China it is not so 
now, for China is in no condition to make 
war ; she is helpless. Just now the effort 
to exclude the people of India from South 
Africa is threatening the stability of Brit- 
ish control in India. It was Chinese ex- 
clusion and the treatment of Chinese that 
provoked the boycott of American prod- 
ucts in China some months ago. It is 
worth while to put our legislation in such 
a form that it will not in its very lan- 
guage seem an insult to another people. 
Japan at present refuses to give her con- 
sent to any form of exclusion of her citi- 
zens as such and invidiously distinguished 
from other people, altho she is willing to 
take such action herself as will discour- 
age emigration to this country so long as 
she wants her enterprising sons to go to 
Formosa or Korea. 

We admit that it would be difficult to 
frame a satisfactory law. We suppose it 
would be used to benefit a certain class 
of our citizens as against certain other 
citizens. In California Chinese or Japa- 


nese labor is very much desired by farm- . 


ers and others, and protests have gone to 
Washington against our present policy, 
or at least its extensjon, On the other 
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hand, there is a class of laborers who 
would strictly exclude competition. While 
we do not fear unrestricted immigration 
of Chinese and Japanese any more than 
of Scandinavians, Italians and Russians, 
we yet can conceive of conditions when 
certain classes of any of these races might 
be shut out for our good, even as now, 
with questionable policy, we exclude im- 
migrants who are promised a job. The 
law is not over-wise, but it has the ad- 
vantage that it is confined to no race or 
people. It excites no national hostility. 
Some law which has this advantage, a 
law that is general and flexible, would 
seem diplomatically wiser than the pres- 
ent law, and might save us much trouble 
twenty years from now. 


os 
The Papal Marriage Law 


WHEN Pius X became Pope, the usual 
cry of reform was heard. First he tried 
his hand at Church music. No florid 
scores, no sopranos, no contraltos should 
thereafter be heard. The devout female 
sex, as the Church lovingly calls the 
daughters of Eve, should be seen no 
more in Catholic choirs. And yet they 
are still to the front; their trills waft 
thru nave and tracery as of old. Only 
a short while ago we read the choral 
bulletin of Philadelphia Cathedral. 
Cherubini, Mendelssohn, Gounod  fur- 
nished selections. 

Next canon law was to be codified. 
Whenever reform is called for in Rome, 
music and canon law are the first objects 
to be taken up. A commission was 
named and the world has received the 
first fruits in the new marriage decrees. 
No doubt the Corpus Juris Canonici 
needs codifying. The labors of Gratian, 
Raymond of Pennafort, the extrava- 
gantes, the ponderous tomes of various 
canonists, have resulted in a confusion 
which will probably baffle for all time the 
dabblers in and searchers of canonry. 

The new decrees, however, are much 
more than a codifying; they are a dis- 
tinct step forward toward absolutism. 
To unify spells to control. Hereafter, 
the world over, the marriage laws of the 
Catholic Church are one and the same. 

The documents referring to engage- 
ments (sponsalia) proclaimed last week 
in the Archdiocese of Philadelphia and 
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which will become binding at Easter, 
would be annoying were they not 
so well safeguarded. Hereafter the 
betrothal creates an impediment which 
makes marriage with another invalid. 
The new decree sounds severe, but 
really it is not. To be of force, 
the engagement must be in  writ- 
ing and duly witnessed either by the 
parish priest or the bishop of the place 
or two witnesses. Now such written be- 
trothals are unknown for the most part 
to American Catholics. Moreover, the 
new decree leaves untouched the power 
of dispensation, which every priest hav- 
ing faculties in the United States enjoys. 

As to marriage itself, however, the 
new decrees supersede the famous decree 
of clandestinity of the Council of Trent 
(“Tamets’’). Because of it, Catholics 
marrying had to do so in the presence 
of the parish priest and two witnesses in 
all lands where it had been promulgated. 
For ages the Kings of France forbade 
its promulgation and recognition in that 
country; only in a few dioceses of the 
United States is it in force, viz., those of 
the old Spanish settlements. It has al- 
As long ago as 


ways been a nuisance. 
Benedict XIV, because of mixt mar- 


riages in the Netherlands, formerly 
Spanish territory, the Trentine decree 
had to be modified and special rules were 
drafted to cover the marriages of Cath- 
olics and Protestants, which will remain 
in force till Easter, 1908. 

Hereafter, however, Catholics need 
not present themselves for marriage be- 
fore the parish priest. Any priest in 
good standing and with faculties can and 
may splice the knot. A fresh step this 
in the trend now so evident of Catho- 
licism, viz., the uplifting of the religious 
orders at the expense of the secular 
clergy. Formerly marriage, like bap- 
tism and the last anointing, came under 
the jura stole; it was a strictly parochial 
affair. After next Easter it will not be. 
One result is that the synodal decrees of 
the odd hundred dioceses in the United 
States, as far as marriage is concerned, 
will either have to be rewritten or 
allowed to lapse into the limbo of forget- 
fulness. 


Moreover, the once fanciful thesis of — 


the Jesuit, Bouiv, may prove a prophecy. 
This Jesuit canonist, in a long argument, 
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held that the secular clergy were not 
essential to the Church, and that it would 
be good and wise to supersede them by 
the regular clergy, 1. e., by the religious 
orders, who, of course, include the 
hierarchy as well as the Counsels of 
Perfection. The rumors widely current 
that Pius X intends to select the French, 
and, less so, the Italian episcopate, from 
the religious orders, point to the same 
trend. 

Furthermore, the new decrees raise 
the rather serious question: What is 
meant by non-Catholics? Are Russians, 
Greeks, Oriental schismatics to be reck- 
oned as such? Is the marriage of an 
Italian to a Greek by a Greek priest to 
be regarded hereafter as invalid? Rome 
intends, no doubt, that the marriage of 
a Catholic with a Protestant, baptized or 
not, is invalid. But if non-Catholic in- 
cludes Russian, Greek and the other 
Oriental sects, then once again Rome 
casts to the winds the most patent facts 
in all Church history. Moreover, such 
a view would be an affront to Russia, 
with which Rome coquets eternally—and 
uselessly. Again, unless our memory 
fails us; it would be the first time that 
Rome has put the Eastern Churches 
down to, in her eyes, the level of Protest- 
antism. It would belie the reunion at 
Florence under Eugenius IV, which has 
never been officially rejected. Again, the 
bulk of the arguments which St. Thomas 
used in developing his teaching on the 
sacraments and the papacy are from 
Greek sources. True, we now know 
that they were forgeries, foisted upon the 
Greek Church by the Dominican mission- 
aries in the Levant. Still, Rome goes 
far afield if she sets aside the validity of 
the sacraments administered by a Greek 
priest. At any rate, the decree is ob- 
scure, perhaps purposely, in order to 
give the Vatican occasion to patronize 
the “Little White Father” beyond the 
Ural Mountains and the silent Turk on 
the Bosphorus. Rome, no doubt, will 
have many inquiries from Greece, the 
Levant, Syria, Malta and those parts of 
the United States where Greeks, Italians, 
Lithuanians, Rumanians are many. 

Another noteworthy exclusion, appar- 
ently, in the new decrees is the validity 
of Protestant baptism. Heretofore it 
was a recognized principle of canon law 
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that Protestant baptism was accepted as 
valid according to the axiom, Standum 
est pro valore actus; i e., the validity of 
the act must be recognized. The one ex- 
ception was orders, which had to be 
repeated. Cardinal Newman, however, 
would only consent to receive Roman 
orders conditionally, as he was doubtful 
whether Anglican orders were valid or 
not. 

Hereafter, as far as marriage goes, 
whatever doubt may exist in theory, 
Protestant baptism counts for nothing in 
practice. How trivial, then, must be the 
potency of baptism in Rome’s eyes when, 
with a stroke of the pen, it brushes into 
the same net Protestant and Jew, Quaker 
and Greek, Confucian and Fiji Islander. 

Furthermore, in the same sweepings, 
are apostate and excommunicated Cath- 
olics. Has the shadow of John Calvin 
darkened the light-heartedness of the 
Vatican? Verily, only the elect now en- 
joy the Church’s privileges. Out go 
the tares, altho far off is the harvest. 

In conclusion, we should note that the 
new decrees leave untouched the present 
faculties of dispensation. How many 
costly appeals for dispensation they may 
involve will depend on how much they 
affect the faithful. For ourselves, we 
think about the same proportion of Cath- 
olics will marry before ministers and 
magistrates as heretofore. Cupid is a 
law to himself. And as nowadays the 
State recognizes only marriages per- 
formed under its own laws, and consti- 
tutes clergymen its officials ad hoc, the 
new decrees will not bar the progress of 
human events. 


Our New Frontage 


IN more ways than one 1907 inaugu- 
rated, or peculiarly accentuated, several 


lines of social evolution. Perhaps noth- 
ing more startling occurred that the turn 
over of the whole South to prohibition. 
Even Kentucky, North Carolina and 
Texas are substantially placed alongside 
Maine in the ranks of enforced temper- 
ance. This does not mean that the whole 
white population of the South has sud- 
denly become abstinent, but it means that 
Southern agriculture has so evolved that 
it has less and less faith in mobs, and it 
has a very substantial faith in sobriety. 


The Northern States tried prohibition 
half a century ago, but they had no such 
confirmed reason for shaping their policy 
to abstinence. When New York elected 
Governor Clark, on a prohibition platform, 
in 1854, it was by only two hundred ma- 
jority, and it was on the rise of a moral 
wave. Will the North now follow the 
South on the same line, as a matter of 
social policy? We are inclined to think 
the reign of the saloon is nearing an end. 

During 1907 industrial education re- 
ceived a mighty propulsion. Massachu- 
setts past a statute of a broader and more 
thoro sort, creating a State-system that 
touches every primary and secondary 
school, as well as all higher institutions. 
The very conservative University Con- 
vocation of New York opened its classi- 
cal doors sufficiently wide to invite radi- 
cal leaders of industrialism to discuss 
the problems involved in the changes 
how going on. Our colleges have yield- 
ed ground somewhat charingly, but they 
have found the number of scientific pupils 
steadily increasing. The Southern States 
have yielded with less grace, but more 
rapidly. The doctrine of evolution, and 
the sciences which are now permeated 
with this view of Nature, can be taught 
in any university of the South almost as 
readily as in Harvard. Trade schools, 
which were opened with some doubt in 
our larger cities, have been overflowing 
with pupils. The graded town schools 
are slowly facing the farm, instead of the 
coliege. Mere education, or mere erudi- 
tion, without application of what is 
learned is losing favor. During 1907 the 
ruling discussion in all our educational 
conventions was how to work the in- 
dustrial elements into our common 
schools. These schools have been so 
overloaded with mind-culture that the 
education of the senses finds no room. 
We have still to find out whether a sup- 
plementary set of schools must be estab- 
lished. 

A curious change has been going on 
in the view popularly held of the Salva- 
tion Army; and 1907 saw a remarkable 
phase of this in the triumphal march of 
General Booth across our continent. We 
remember when his first proposition to 
the House of Commons was laughed to 
scorn, while his adherents in America 
were subjects of ridicule in sermons, as 
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well as stones in the streets. They were 
not unfrequently legislated against by 
villages and cities. The change of senti- 
ment means a growing faith in salvation 
for this world, and less worry over 
worlds not yet at hand. If General 
Booth should today memorialize Parlia- 
ment for help in the abolition of poverty, 
he would be listened to with respect ; and 
wigs as well as hats would accord him 
all the help that he should ask for. We 
are strongly persuaded that poverty can 
be abolished, and we are going to do it. 
A new and better resolution has taken 
hold of the civilized world everywhere. 
Ii it involves less of that sort of religion 
which consists in getting ready to die, it 
involves a decided increase in that sort 
of religion which undertakes to live 
righteously. 

Not less interesting is the turn given to 
Woman’s Rights. Very much less has 
heen said of late about the right of vot- 
ing, and much more is made of the privi- 
leges opened by industrialism. A good 
share of the garden and orchard exposi- 
tions at our State fairs of last year was 
They are no longer 


made by women. 
confined to what is called the domestic 
department, but are made notable by 
their splendid exhibits from the orchard 
and garden. In the Western States there 
is a positive drift toward. fruit-growing 
and small farming, as well as bee-keeping 


and poultry-raising, on the part of 
women. This has been greatly stimu- 
lated by the work of our agricultural col- 
leges, that are steadily educating our girls 
to a knowledge of the land and to land 
lore. These colleges are doing nothing 
else more valuable than making industrial 
women, capable of taking care of them- 
selves and their households. 

President Roosevelt only echoed the 
sentiments of the people in his straight- 
forward argument for an amended postal 
service. Postal savings banks are not an 
experiment, neither is a postal parcels 
service. They have been tried and are 
a notable success in all the leading na- 
tions, our own only excepted. France, 
England and Germany find them possible 
and profitable. But hew long have all 
the farmers’ associations and granges 
tried, in vain, for that which monopolies 
have refused them. We owe to the mer- 
ciless wreckage of 1907 this next great 
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advance in social and business affairs. 
Nothing can long delay the establish- 
ment of postal savings banks for the scat- 
tered communities of the country, and a 
reasonable parcels service in the interest 
of the smaller tradesmen and the poorer 
class of purchasers. 

The waterways agitation culminated, 
in 1907, in a national awakening. We 
had lost faith in water transportation, 
and had become infatuated with rail- 
roads. Mr. Hill told us-bluntly that rail- 
road expansion had reached a limit, be- 
yond which there could be very little ex- 
tension of track, or of business, for many 
years to come. The roads themselves 
have been slow to discover that they were 
not keeping up with the expansion of 
business—especially with agricultural 
development. It was a hard lesson to 
learn, because we were surcharged with 
the belief that the railroad was a finality 
in transit. But we are getting able to see 
the facts; and now for a remedy. We 
are learning that steel rails cannot. take 
the place of rivers and lakes. A vast 
canal system will almost certainly con- 
nect the Gulf of Mexico with the Lakes, 
and the Lakes with the Atlantic. An- 
other canal is sure to cross Northern 
Florida, cutting off hundreds of miles of 
transport, while cheapening carriage. 
We are entering a new age of transit 
and transport. 

In politics the appeal to the people is 
the most notable feature of the year. It 
is remarkable that. in a democracy we 
had so lost sight of the people. Our 
politician had faith in nothing but ma- 
chinery. He was most eminently a 
statesman who could sit in an office and 
wire his henchmen over a State, and thru 
them carry his dictatorial measures. 
Secretary Root argued that our govern- 
ment is a government of parties. Even 
President Roosevelt can urge the pay- 
ment by the Government of party ex- 
penses. Yet no one has done more to 
break the machine than Mr. Roosevelt 
himself—unless it be Governor Hughes, 
of New York. At all events the machine 
is a wreck, and its remnants strew the 
history of 1907. No men are more pitiful 
than our surviving bosses. New York 
has half a dozen who, only a few years 
ago, were struggling between themselves, 
by machine power, to rule the State; to- 
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day they are utterly powerless, and for 
the most part appear ta be unable to 
comprehend the situation. That this is 
a government of the people is an axiom 
not yet to be erased from our escutcheon. 
If the history of 1908 be as full of de- 


mocracy and progress as that of 1907 we: 


shall have nothing for which we need 
complain. 
Sd 


The Alien Spirit 


Ir there is an American spirit which 
immigrants to the United States are sup- 
posed to catch by contagion, and be con- 
verted by it into desirable citizens, it is 
equally true that there is an alien spirit 
which lingers a long time in certain im- 
migrant breasts and makes them immune, 
while it lasts, to Americanism in all its 
degrees. 

This spirit is strongest among the tem- 
peramentally violent, who collect about 
centers of revolutionary anarchism or 
revolutionary socialism, like hornets 
about a disturbing noise. The Czol- 
goses and Herr Mosts are shining 


examples of two varieties of this type, 
one dangerous because it shoots, the other 


relatively harmless because it talks. All 
nationalities have contributed to this 
alien-minded contingent, and it would 
not be possible to exclude it by either a 
racial or an educational test. 

‘ Nevertheless, there are conditions 
which favor its survival and which per- 
haps, in a measure, could be controlled 
by public action. Any segregation of 
men and women of the same foreign na- 
tionality which enables them to associate 
with their own ethnic kindred, and to 
speak their own native tongue, acts, of 
course, as a serious hindrance to assimi- 
lation. The foreign-born who rapidly 
become’ Americans are they who are 
speedily cut off from old associations and 
compelled to form new habits. Among 
these the American spirit is commonly 
quite as strong as it is among the off- 
spring of colonial dames and heroes of 
the Revolution. Among all the sugges- 
tions that have recently been made for 
the better control of immigration, we at- 
tach chief importance to those which aim 
at disintegrating the alien spirit. There 
is good blood in every nationality that 
comes to America from the Old World. 
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Each can contribute something of value 
to the physical energy, the sentiment, the 
intellectual life of the future American 
people ; but it-must be mixt and blended 
in the general amalgam. 

These reflections have been suggested 
by the singularly judicious observations 
upon our immigration problem that have 
been appearing of late in the columns of 
the London Times by an anonymous 
writer who is contributing his impres- 
sions of “A Year Amongst Americans.” 
This writer emphasizes the fact too often 
overlooked by the American that, enor- 
mous as is the tide of European immi- 
gration to our shores, the annual acces- 
sion of the foreign-born is, after all, less 
than 1 per cent. of the total population 
into wihch it is absorbed. It should not 
be impossible to bring this increment un- 
der effective assimilating influences, and, 
in the main, it is rapidly assimilated. The 
alien spirit survives only in certain char- 
acteristic centers, the “Little Italys,” the 
“Little Hungarys,” the “Little Syrias” 
and the “Great Jerusalems.” 

Segregation is an economic fact chief- 
ly. Certain industries and certain trades, 
themselves localized, have afforded life 
opportunities to people of particular na- 
tionalities. The anthracite coal-fields have 
attracted the Hungarians. The cigar- 
making trade has drawn the Bohemians. 
Common labor, street vending, the pea- 
nut and the banana have provided for the 
Italian, the clothing trades for the Rus- 
sian Jews. In many instances industrial 
selections have perverted good habits, in- 
stead of discouraging bad ones. Thus 
most of the Italians who come to Amer- 
ica have left the wholesome way of life 
of the peasant or agricultural laborer to 
adopt the tenement house existence of the 
great cities. We need efficient agencies 
for breaking up such segregations and 
scattering the alien colonies thruout the 
national domain. 

That some increase of restriction upon 
immigration itself is becoming desirable, 
however, must undoubtedly be admitted. 
The very fact that we have the segrega- 
tion problem to deal with, and that be- 
cause of segregation assimilation goes on 
less rapidly and somewhat less satisfac- 
torily than it proceeded a generation ago, 
is in itself a warning that we must make 
very sure that our assimilating power is 
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kept well in advance of the work it has 
to do. Without discriminating against 
any nationality, we may very wisely be 
more particular in our scrutiny of indi- 
viduals. Theoretically we exclude the 
criminal, the pauper, the congenitally de- 
fective and the diseased, but it needs only 
a superficial observation of our alien colo- 
nies to satisfy the most optimistic that 
we have by no means rigorously enforced 
these provisions of our law. It may be 
true, as our Secretary of Commerce said 
the other day, that certain of our most 
valued and useful citizens came thru the 
gates of Ellis Island as fragile children 
that promised to be little more than a 
burden and a disappointment to their 
parents. But we cannot afford to base 
our immigration policy upon the assump- 
tion that we shall in general obtain our 
most desirable citizens from such antece- 


dents. 
Js 


The Milyukov Incident 


THE coming to the United States of 
the distinguished leader of the Constitu- 
tional Democrats of Russia, Professor 
Milyukov, to lecture before the Civic 
Forum upon the political situation in 
Russia was marked by a very significant 
incident. By a characteristic blunder the 
Russian Government has advertised to a 
greater extent than the Civic Forum 
could have possibly done the importance 
of Mr. Milyukov’s visit to this country. 

The influence which the Constitutional 
Democratic party has attained in Russia 
is shown by the misguided efforts of the 
Government. Doubtless the Government 
would have viewed the departure of Mr. 
Milyukov to this country with the satis- 
faction with which it has regarded and 
promoted the bariishment of many of its 
most useful subjects, if it did not know 
that he would return promptly to Russia 
with increased prestige and influence. 
Mr. Milyukov had planned to spend but 
four days in this country. It would seem 
that in that time he could not do a great 
deal of harm to the Russian autocracy. 
The fear of the Government under the 
circumstances seems almost ludicrous. It 
was careful not to betray its great uneasi- 
ness in any public manner. It leaked out 
only thru a venthole of diplomacy. 

The Russian Government could not 


directly interdict his visit. He did not 
come to the United States to address any 
revolutionary organizations, but to speak 
before an association organized to dis- 
cuss public questions and which has in- 
vited some of the most distinguished men 
of America to address it, among them 
men of different political parties, such as 
Secretary Taft and William Jennings 
Bryan. Had Mr. Milyukov returned 
directly from New York to St. Peters- 
burg the uneasiness of the Russian Gov- 
ernment, in regard to his coming here, 
might have been successfully concealed ; 
but he was naturally desirous of paying 
his respects to the President of the 
United States, and the President, too, 
would have liked to see this fine example 
of Russian culture. It was just this meet- 
ing of the President of the United States - 
with Mr. Milyukov that the Russian Gov- 
ernment desired to prevent. That gen- 
tleman had hardly set out from St. 
Petersburg before it was whispered in 
Washington that the Russian Ambassa- 
dor had made it known to the Presidem 
that it would not be agreeable to the Rus- 
sian ‘Governmefit to have him received 
at the White House. We have taken 
some pains to verify this diplomatic whis- 
per. Tho not reaching the ears of the 
general public it was sufficiently distinct 
to be heard by the officers of the Civic 
Forum, and by their distinguished guest 
himself. Mr. Milyukov might naturally, 
from his representative position in the 
Duma, have asked the Russian Ambas- 
sador to introduce him to the President ; 
but having learned that his request had 
been refused even before it had been pre- 
sented he had too much self-respect. to 
ask the intervention of the Russian Em- 
bassy. 

It is not likely that his position as 
usher to the White House for Russian 
officials visiting this country is a wholly 
agreeable one to Baron Rosen. Within 
a few weeks he has expressed himself in 
favor ‘of constitutional government in 
Russia along lines of evolution, and it is 
hardly to be supposed that on his own 
responsibility he would have undertaken 
to bar the way to the President of the 
most distinguished representative of the 
constitutional movement in Russia. 

The ambassador could not be surprised 
that American resource would easily give 
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the visitor overwhelming proof of his 
welcome at Washington. 

This is what actually happened. No 
sooner had it been learned that the Rus- 
sian Government, or that part of it rep- 
resented by the autocracy, would frown 
if the distinguished member of the Duma 
went to the White House, than steps were 
taken to gather at Washington a large 
number of the most distinguished repre- 
sentatives of the legislative and executive 
branches of the Government, not merely 
to extend a hand to Mr. Milyukov, but 
to give him an additional opportunity to 
expound his views of the Russian situa- 
tion. The invitation to this meeting was 
extended by Hon. Herbert Parsons, a 
member of Congress from New York, 
who is a warm personal friend of the 
- President; and it is equally significant 
that the invitation was accepted not only 
by a large number of members of Con- 
gress from all parts of the country, but 
by Speaker Cannon and members of the 
President’s Cabinet, including Secretary 
Taft, and the President’s private secre- 
tary was also present. 

To this distinguished audience Mr. 
Milyukov spoke with even more freedom 
and power than he spoke in New York. 
Thus, tho diplomatic etiquet forbad him 
to talk with the President, he did have an 
opportunity to impress himself in a most 
efféctive manner upon members of a co- 
ordinate part of our Government, in 
which, under our democratic conception, 
the sovereignty of the American people 
resides. It is only a question of time for 
the seat of sovereignty in Russia to be 
transferred from the Czar to the Duma. 

It would be awkward if this Russian 
precedent should be followed by other 
governments. What, for instance, would 
be the result if every foreign ambassador 
were instructed by his government to as- 
sume that every member of the opposi- 
tion is to be regarded as an enemy of the 
government. How embarrassing it would 
be for Mr. Bryce, for instance, to be told 
that he could not introduce Mr. Balfour 
to the President because he was the leader 
of the opposition; or the German Am- 
bassador that he could not introduce Mr. 
Barth, or the French Ambassador that 
he could not present M. Jaures or the 
Count de Mun. 

From the arbitrary way with which the 


. 


Russian autocracy has dealt with ment- 
bers of the Duma elected by the people it 
might seem as if the Russian Govern- 
ment were absolutely indifferent to the 
sentiment of the peoples of the world who 
respect constitutional government. The 
Milyukov incident has served to show, at 
least that the Russian Government is af- 
fected by public sentiment in the United 
States. It telegraphed to Professor Mil- 
yukov just as the steamer was leaving 
the pier: “Imperative that you bring a 
full report of your utterances in Amer- 
ica.” These utterances are to be pub- 
lished in full in the United States, and if 
the Censor has the courage to publish 
them in Russia they cannot fail to help- 
the cause of constitutional government in 
that country. 


st 


Edmund C Mr. Stedman, who died 
catenin last week in the seventy- 
fifth year of his age, may 

be called the last of the great gild of 
American poets of the last century, for 
his productive period as a poet was from 
1860 to 1879, and so overlapped that of 
Bryant, and was parallel with that of 
Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes and Whit- 
tier. But poetry would not give a man 
a living, and he had no college professor- 
ship, but was a “banker poet”; and, if 
his business career was not wholly for- 
tunate, he could and did give his later 
years to criticism and the editorship of 
the poetical works of others. Thus every 
good library has his “Victorian Poets” 
and “Poets of America” and “Nature and 
Elements of Poetry,” and the eleven vol- 
umes of his “Library of American Liter- 
ature,” not to speak of the ten volumes 
of “The Works of Edgar Allen Poe,” his 
“Victorian Anthology” and his “Ameri- 
can Anthology.” These show what was 
his fruitful labor of the last thirty years 
mostly divorced from poetical produc- 
tion. But during these years he has been 
a most attractive personality, dear to his 
friends and honored by the world. As a 
critic he was sound and discriminating ; 
as a poet he was not merely critically 
correct, but his verse was serious and 
melodious. We may count him as be- 
longing to the New England school, quite 
different from that newer and more un- 
conventional school which burst on us 
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from California, Arizona and Indiana, of 
which Bret Harte, Joaquin Miller and 
James Whitcomb Riley have been the ex- 
amples. He will be much missed as a 
sage among the youth of the Authors’ 
Club. We recall that he regarded his 
poem, “The Hand of Lincoln,” written 
for THE INDEPENDENT in our issue of 
December 20th, 1883, as the best he ever 
wrote. It begins: 
“Look on this cast, and know the hand 
That bore a nation in its hold; 


From this mute witness understand 
What Lincoln was—how large of mold!” 
And it ends: 
“What better than this voiceless cast 
To tell of such a one as he, 
Since thru its living semblance past 
The thought that bade a race be free!” 


ed 
The law which legalizes 
yore race-track gambling in the 
€ State of New York provides 
that 5 per cent. of the gross receipts of 
racing associations licensed under it 


shall be collected and turned over by the 
State to county and town agricultural so- 
cieties, to be used in paying premiums 
upon agricultural exhibits at their fairs. 


This tax yielded $246,429 last year and 
$201,053 in 1906. In all, the successful 
exhibitors have received from the race- 
tracks in twelve years $1,742,698. It 
will be seen that the law was shrewdly 
designed to procure for the racing asso- 
ciations the support of the agriculturists. 
Fifty-nine fairs have been receiving the 
money, and the association of the town 
agricultural societies past resolutions 
last week opposing the reform so earnest- 
ly recommended by Governor Hughes. 
To the delegates who had voted for these 
resolutions, the Governor said that if the 
agricultural societies were to be assisted 
by the State, the aid should be given “in 
a manly fashion,” and “not as a bribe”: 
“I am not praising you at the expense of my 
fellow citizens in the City of New York; but 
I do say that in the communities where life is 
freer and men are not quite so much under 
pressure, and where they walk in the open air 
and enjoy the feeling that they are in God’s 
country, that there we have a right to look 
for that moral sentiment and strength of char- 
acter without which your agricultural societies 
cannot prosper and nothing else in the final 
event can hope to prosper.” 
The Governor does not seek to prevent 
racing, but asks that the State shall not 
legalize the accompanying public gam- 
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bling of the people and the bookmakers 
in disobedience to the requirements of 
the Constitution. But it will be very dif- 
ficult to repeal a statute that was so 
shrewdly and ingeniously made. 
& 

It is a matter of pure hon- 
esty, national honesty, 
nothing else, that the 
United States should repay to China the 
surplus of indemnity which China was 
compelled to pay after the Boxer trou- 
bles. The nations compelled China to 
pay the damages done and the cost of the 
expedition to Pekin up to $336,000,000, 
of which the share of the United States 
was $24,440,778. It is now found that, 
when all the expenses and claims have 
been paid, that everything has amounted 
to only $11,655,492. That is, there is 
nearly $13,000,000 that has been paid by 
China, or which she is under bond to 
pay, beyond what was really due from 
her. That ought to be remitted to her, 
and a bill to that effect has past the 
House and ought speedily to pass the 
Senate. We have no honest right to that 
excess. To keep it would be robbery. It 
would please us to hear that other Gov- 
ernments follow our example, but no 
news of that sort has yet arrived. 


& 


A Monist We hear more or less which 
Church We fail to understand about 
Christian Monism, a doctrine 

which closely tends to pantheism, but the 
current monism of Germany, led by 
Haeckel, is fairly classed as materialistic, 
altho Haeckel declares it would be as fair 
to call it spiritualistic as materialistic see- 
ing that the two phenomena are one. 
The followers of Haeckel have organized 
a sort of church devoted to the teachings 
of “The Riddle of the Universe,” and 
undertake to supplant Christianity by a 
purely scientific religion antagonistic to 
the fundamentals of Christianity. They 
have been able to make considerable 
progress by establishing Monistic con- 
gregations, especially among the Social 
Democrats and the extreme radicals in 
the Church. But they are not to have 
the field to themselves, for there has been 
established what is called the Kepler 
Bund, organized at a meeting at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, of seven hundred sa- 
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vants, few, of whom are theologians. 
This new organization is proving very 
popular, and dozens of non-theological 
professors in the universities have joined 
it. They propose to demonstrate that 
science and independent research, far 
from demanding a religion of Monism, is 
not at all antagonistic to Christian prin- 
ciples. The Keplerites propose to fight 
the Monistic science not with theology 
but with a truer science, and to show that 
Christianity correctly interpreted and 
science correctly interpreted are in close 
harmony. The Kepler Bund has already 
assumed national proportions. 


& 


The Japanese in this country 
are much offended at being 
called Japs. They even dis- 
like to have the name Japan applied 
to their country, insisting that a nation 
has a right to name itself; so we should 
say Nippon. But it is hard to check 
the American tendency toward verbal 
shorthand, especially in this case, for 
Nippon has no recognized adjective form 
and Jap fits in so neatly in newspaper 
headlines. However the Japanese are 
justified in complaining of our rudeness. 
So also are the Koreans in complaining 
of the rudeness of the Japanese. Mr. 
Sung Pyongchun, the member of the 
Korean Cabinet who accompanied the 
little Crown Prince of Korea to Japan 
to be educated, took occasion, in an ad- 
dress in the hall of the Doshisha 
at Kyoto, gently to remonstrate against 
the habit of the Japanese on the 
continent to call every Korean Yobo- 
yobo and every Chinese Chang-chang. 
Such a custom, he observed, however 
amusing it might be to the people prac- 
tising it, was not calculated greatly to 
please its victims. That little Korean lec- 
ture has its lesson here. THE INDEPEND- 
ENT avoids calling a Chinese a China- 
man, or an Italian a Dago, or a Mexican 
a Greaser, or a Jew a Sheeny, for it is 
asdiscourteous to call Catholics Papists 
or Disciples Campbellites. 
st 

, That demonstration in. the 
pore Beer streets of Berlin, said to be 

made by the Socialists, but 
having for its purpose the demand of the 
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people for equal suffrage; is too serious 
to be past by without attention. It re- 
calls the disturbances of 1848, when the 
King of Prussia fled his capital. This 
time the Emperor simply prudently gave 
up his drive. The electoral system of 
Prussia is shockingly unequal, but we do 
not see how any violence can succeed to 
produce reform, even less than in Rus- 
sia, for Prussia is but a portion of Ger- 
many. To be sure in some other States, 
Saxony and Bavaria, the Socialists are 
very strong, but the army is not theirs. 
We do, however, anticipate that this elec- 
toral inequality in Prussia may be called 
to the attention of the German Reichstag, 
and perhaps Germany as a whole may 
put a pressure on Prussia to reform its 
antiquated constitution. 
; a 

Senator Beveridge’s bill proposes a 
permanent Tariff Commission of five 
members, each appointed for. seven years, 
which shall collect all needed informa- 
tion at home and abroad bearing on the 
tariff, and be the advisers of Congress 
as to any changes in the tariff. We have 
had once before an important but tem- 
porary tariff commission, and such a 
standing commission would doubtless be 
of value so long as we must have suc- 
cessive changes of tariff. We only hope 
the appointment of this commission 
would not have the effect to delay the 
relief now imperatively needed, as to 
which we may specify hides, objects of 
art and antiquities. 

a 


Now that it is settled that our Govern- 
ment is to set Cuba on her feet early 
next year it is not-strange that business 
interests are much concerned and con- 
siderably apprehensive. We have kept 
peace and have secured prosperity. 
Whether Cuba can, on this her second 
chance, remain an independent nation 
wholly depends on whether her minority 
have acquired the power of peaceful sub- 
mission to the rule of the majority, and 
the majority the self-control to rule with- 
out oppression. We much fear the re- 
sult, and a second return to anarchy will 
bring us back to stay permanently. Let 
Cuba be warned. 





Changes in the Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company 


FoLLowInc the death of George Lewis 
Chase, sometime president of the Hart- 
ford Fire Insurance Company, to which 
reference was made in this department 
last week, the board of directors elected 
Charles E. Chase, the vice-president of 





CHARLES E. CHASE, 


the Hartford Fire, to the presidency of 
the company as his father’s successor. 
Charles E. Chase, the new president of 
the Hartford Fire Insurance Company, 
was born at Dubuque, Ia., on March 2oth, 
1857. His father was then the Western 
general agent of the New England In- 
surance Company of Hartford. The fam- 
ily removing later to Hartford, the young 
man attended the Hartford high school 
and was graduated with the class of 1876. 
He began his business career with the 
local agency of the Hartford Fire in 
1877 and was transferred to the com- 
pany’s home office in 1880. In July, 
1890, he was elected second assistant sec- 
retary, and in January, 1903, was made 
vice-president, in which office he con- 
tinued until his election to the presidency 
last week. Mr. Chase was elected presi- 
dent of the Hartford Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters in 1894 and served as such 
until last week. He is a director of the 
Hartford National Bank, the Hartford 


‘Chicago on June 8th, 1862. 


Board of Trade and the Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company. He is a 
Republican in politics. 

Vice-President Richard M. Bissell, who 
succeeds the late president as a member 
of the board of directors, was born in 
He attend- 
ed Yale and was graduated with the class 
of 1883. He began his business life in 


RICHARD M. BISSELL. 


the insurance business. He was at one 
time a member of the Chicago firm of 
Cofran & Bissell, managers of the West- 
ern department of the Hartford. He left 
that firm to become vice-president of the 
company in 1903. Vice-President Bissell 
is a director of the Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Company and of the Fi- 
delity Trust Company. 


ws 


GOovERNOR HuGHEs spoke at a con- 
vention of the agency superintendents of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany on Saturday last. The Governor 
was introduced by President Hegeman, 
who had appeared before the Armstrong 
Committee, and faced Mr. Hughes, then 
counsel for the investigators. The Gov- 
ernor’s views on the. subject of insurance 
legislation were not in full accord with 
those who hold that certain prevailing 
insurance restrictions should be consid- 
erably modified. 





Last week’s official reports show that 
all previous records for exports and im- 
ports were broken in the calendar year 
1907. Exports were increased by $125,- 
000,000 and imports by nearly $103,000,- 
000, of which $58,000,000 was for dutia- 
ble merchandise. Totals are given be- 
low: 

Excess of 

Exports. Imports. Exports. 
1907 . .$1,023,498,434 $1,423,326,680 $500,171,754 
1906 .. 1,798,243,434" 1,320,501,572 477,741,862 
1905 .. 1,626,900,795 1,179,144,550 447,846,215 
1904 .. 1,451,318,740 1,035,909,190 415,409,550 
1903 .. 1,484,753,083 995,494,327 480,258,756 

Imports amounted to $1,000,000,000 
for the first time in 1904; exports reach- 
ed and past that mark in 1896. Exports 
were only $824,000,000 in 1895. Since 
_ that year they have been increased by 
133 per cent. 

Owing to our financial disturbance, 
exports were enlarged notably in No- 
vember and December, the totals being 
$204,474,000 and $207,179,000, respec- 
tively, against a monthly average of only 
$151,186,000 for the first ten months of 
the year. At the same time, imports fell 
away, amounting to only $92,288,000 in 
December, altho the monthly average up 
to December Ist had been $121,000,000. 
The importation of $108,000,000 of gold 
during November and December stimu- 
lated the exportation of grain, cotton and 
other merchandise, while declining de- 
mand reduced the imports of goods. 
Thus was our foreign trade affected by 
the panic. 

Exports of breadstuffs for the year 
were increased (by $25,000,000) to 
$204,500,000, and $56,000,000 was added 
to the value of cotton exported, making 
the year’s total $469,000,000. Iron and 
steel (with manufactures of the same) 
were sold abroad to the value of about 
$200,000,000, which included about $50,- 
000,000 worth of steel rails, bars, plates, 
wire, nails, billets, structural steel, pig 
iron and other products of this class 
which are protected by high duties. 


s&s 
....The board of directors of the dry 
goods house of Lord & Taylor have de- 
clared the usual quarterly dividend of 2 
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per cent. on the common stock, payable 
February Ist. 

....Lhe Chatham National Bank, of 
which George M. Hard is president, has 
elected as vice-president Frank J. 
Heaney, a partner of Everett, Heaney .& 
Co., exporters. W. H. Strawn, connect- 
ed with the bank for thirty-five years, in- 
cluding the past seventeen years as as- 
sistant cashier, has been appointed 
cashier. 

....Recent changes .among the bank 
officers include the election of Samuel S. 
Campbell, a vice-president of the United 
States Mortgage and Trust Company, as 
president of the Night and Day Bank. 
The new vice-president of the Night and 
Day Bank is Frederick Phillips, secretary 
of the Lincoln Trust Company. Arthur 
C. James takes the place of his father, 
D. Willis James, as director of the First 
National Bank. Lewis L. Clarke has 
been elected director and vice-president, 
and Edward Burns, the cashier, has been 
elected .a director, of the American Ex- 
change National Bank. | Vice-president 
Henry A. Smith is a new director of the 
National Bark of Commerce, and Frank 
L. Grant, of the Carnegie Trust Com- 
pany, has been elected president of the 
Hamilton Bank of New York. 


....The statement just issued of the 
Lawyers Title Insurance and Trust 
Company, of which Edwin W. Cogge- 
shall is president and general manager, 
shows a capital steck of $4,000,000, a 
surplus of $5,500,000, and undivided 
profits amounting to $348,439. The to- 
tal assets, which have been examined 
and certified by Haskins & Sells, certi- 
fied public accountants, amount to near- 
ly $15,500,000, as against a total indebt- 
edness, to wit, deposits, of $5,500,000. 
This shows the growth and magnitude of 
the company. The cash reserve in office 
during the recent panic was 7 39-100 per 
cent., although only 5 per cent. was re- 
quired, and in bank there was a reserve 
of 16 per cent., the law requiring Io per 
cent.; in fact, the deposits of the com- 
pany shrank only $1,500,000 during the 
year, which makes a remarkably good 
showing. 
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ASSETS 

Company’s Buildings, 37 Liberty St., 

and 188 Montague St., Brooklyn $1,477,743-83 
Other Real Estate - 785,687.42 
Bonds and Mortgag -. 8,510,061.49 
Stocks and tends (Market Value) ++ 1,321,150.00 
Loans on Collateral i 1,090,856.05 
Interest Accrued Receiv able. 170,335. 
Rent Accrued, 2,383.30 
—_ Receivable for Search and Title 


1,292,091.04 


$15,464,777-14 


EDWIN W. COGGESHALL, President. 
DAVID B. OGDEN 
OHN % LOCKMAN, 
OUIS V. pow 
HENRY MORGENTHAU, 

Pet? Ad STALLKNECHT, Treasurer. 
HERBERT E. JACKSON, Comptroller. 


. Vice-Presidents. 


William A. Day 
William P. Dixon 
ulian D. Fairchild 
Tenry E. Howland 

J. ey Kernochan 
John T. Lockman 


J. Arbuckle 

Richard G. Babbage 
Louis V. Bright 
George F. on 
Dumont Clark 

Edwin W. Coeeeshall 


Officers 


Henr 
David B. Ogden 
George L. Rives 


‘STATEMENT OF 


LAWYERS TITLE INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY: 


DECEMBER 31, 


1907 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock 
Surplus 
Un ivided Profits 
Deposits 
Deposits in Trust 
Due Banks and Bankers. 
Taxes and Rent Accrued 
Interest Accrued, payable.... 
Reserved for Current Expenses 


$15,464,777.14 


WALTER N. ‘VAIL, Secretary. 

LEWIS H. LOSEE, Assistant General Manager. 
ARCHIBALD FORBES, Assistant Treasurer. 
U. CONDIT VARICK, Assistant Treasurer. 
GEORGE A. FLEURY, Assistant Secretary. 
FREDERICK D. REED, Assistant Secretary. 


Director: 


Franklin B. Lord 
J. Lawrence Marcellus 


Thorwald Stallknecht 
James Stillman 
James N. Wallace 
John Webber 

enry Rogers Winthrop 
Eugene A. Philbien 


‘ayson Merrill. 
Morgentiiau 


~ Auditors. 
Haskins & Sells 











THE PLAINFIELD TRUST CO. 


PLAINFIELD, N. J. 
Statement of ay: January i, 1908 





0. T. WARING, President. 
A. V. HEELY, Vice-President. 
HENRY A. McGEE, Vice-President. 
J. HERBERT CASE, Secretary. 
EDWARD PF. PEICKERT, Assistant Secretary. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, - President 


January 1, 1907 














$29,138,062.19 
26,318,347.00 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard).. $2,819,715.19 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guar- 
anteed by the Massachusetts sin every, policy, ™ 
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NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY. 


The statement of the New York Life Insurance 
Company, of which Darwin P. Kingsley is presi- 
dent, and which is now in its sixty-third year, is 
a remarkable document. It is based on the 
market values of December 31, 1907. The com- 
pany’s total assets have been increased by 
$19,841,135 and are now $494,408,808, which 
are largely made up of government, State, city, 
county, and other gilt edge bonds. During the 
past year the New York Life paid to beneficiaries 
under 8,931 policies which matured by death of 
insured over twenty-two millions of dollars. 
Other cash benefits to policy-holders. brought the 
company’s disbursements in this regard up to an 
amount that was in excess of $48,000,000. By 
various economies the rate of interest earned in 
all departments of the New York Life was mate- 
rially increased over the year preceding. The 
company continues sound in every part. An in- 
come of over $102,000,000 in cash during 1907 is 
indicative of the fact that the company retains the 
confidence of its members and that its assets are 
of a high order. One million persons are being 
directly served by this great company, with in- 
direct benefits accruing and to accrue to perhaps 
five millions of people all over the civilized world. 
A paragraph of the report is here quoted in its 
exact language, viz. : 

“As one of the forces in society which foster 
self respect, cultivate providence, prudence and 
responsibility, it ought, in common with all kin- 
dred movements, to be allowed unlimited oppor- 
tunity, under full publicity. At the present time 
this company is by the State limited in its effi- 
ciency, limited in its usefulness, and limited in 
the provisions which it may make for the security 
of your contracts.” 

The report further urges that the laws have 
gone too far. Specific paragraphs are cited by 
numbered sections, and it is urged that the 
menace to life insurance just now is: not in man- 
agement, but in legislation. A pamphlet with 
detailed information regarding the company is 
obtainable by request of the New York Life In- 
surance Company. 


THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY. 


When the large fire insurance companies issue 
their new statements the figures are carefully 
scrutinized by investors and particularly so this 
vear in view of the shrinkage in securities during 
1907. Particular attention is directed to the one 
hundred and ninth semi-annual statement of the 
Home Insurance Company, of this city, of which 


Elbridge G. Snow is president. All the securi- 
ties of the company in the statement published are 
valued at the market prices December 31st, 1907. 
As these prices have increased to an appreciable 
extent since January Ist, the condition of the 
company is much better today than the statement 
shows; in fact, it is $466,000 better. The differ- 
ent items forming the reserves a year ago were 
$10,430,819. In the new statement the different 
items forming the total reserves amount to $11,- 
159,486, showing an increase of $728,667. In the 
total amount of the réserves for 1908 particular 
attention is directed to a new item, namely, a 
reserve of half a million dollars as a conflagra- 





tion surplus. In case of a disastrous fire, like the 
San Francisco conflagration, the Home Insurance 
Company can pay its losses out of its conflagra- 
tion surplus without affecting its regular surplus 
over all contingencies and liabilities, including 
capital. This surplus now amounts to- $6,703,211. 
The surplus as regards policy-holders is $10,203,- 
211, which shows the strength of the Home In- 
surance Company. The most remarkable item in 
the new statement, however, is that, despite the 
hard times, the total assets have increased from 
$20,830,174, which they were a year ago, to $20,- 
862,608, which they were on December 3ist, 1907. 
The officers of the Home, in addition to Mr. 
Snow, the president, are Emanuel H. A. Correa 
and Frederic C. Buswell, vice-presidents, Areu- 
nah M. Burtis and Charles L. Tyner, secretaries, 
and Clarence A. Ludlum and Henry J. Ferris, as- 
sistant secretaries. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY OF SPRINGFIELD, 
MASS. 


The fifty-sixth annual statement of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Springfield, Mass., just issued, shows total as- 
sets of $45,839,547, which is an increase of $4,414,- 
647 over last year’s figures. The total receipts 
last year were $09,661,054, as compared with 
$9,245,858 the preceding year. The company’s 
surplus on December 31st, 1907, was $2,011,259. 
The total number of policies issued during the 
same period was 10,378, insuring $22,832,280. 
The total number of policies in force at the close 
of business on December 31st, 1907, was 96,365, 
insuring (including reversionary additions) $215,- 
946,050. The report made by the president, John 
A. Hall, for the directors, to the policy-holders 
again makes an exceedingly interesting exhibit. 
A detailed statement of the assets appears in 
itemized form, all of which has been verified by 
H. S. Hyde, N. C. Newell and W. N. Caldwell, 
auditors. The securities are valued, as_ usual, 
according to the market quotations of December 
31st, 1907. The report deals with vital questions 
affecting not only the company, but with insur- 
ance questions generally, and has something to say 
regarding the effects of the panic, legislation and 
the situation in Texas and Wisconsin. The an- 
nouncement also appears therein that the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life will occupy the new build- 
ing now in the course of erection for its use dur- 
ing the present year. The document is hopeful 
and optimistic in tone. The officers of the com- 
pany are John A. Hall, president; H. M. Phillips, 
vice-president; Wm. W. McCkench, 2d vice-presi- 
dent; Oscar B. Ireland, actuary, and Wm. H. 
Sargeant, secretary. 


WILLIAMSBURGH CITY FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY OF BROOKLYN. 


The fifty-fifth annual statement of the Wil- 
liamsburgh City Fire Insurance Company of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., shows total assets of $2,146,618, 
with securities taken at the market value on 
December 31, 1907. The net surplus is $455,686. 
Notwithstanding the recent financial disturbance 
the figures appearing in the present report show 
that the company continues in a healthful condi- 
tion. Marshall S. Driggs is the president. 
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DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED 


Atchison, Topeka & S. Fe Ry. Co., the prin- 
cipal of Series F. of 4 per cent. Serial De- 
benture Bonds, payable on and after February 
Ist, I ‘ 

The Hatters’ Fur Exchange, preferred, 6 per 
cent., common, 3 per cent., payable January 
25th, 1908. 

The American Hatters & Furriers Co., semi- 
annual, preferred, 3 per cent., payable on de- 
mand. 

Lord & Taylor, quarterly, common, 2 per 
cent., payable February Ist, 1908. 


GOING TO CALIFORNIA? 


Before you start you should have copies of our book- 
lets, a. hotel lists, etc. 
The electric lighted LOS ANGELES LIMITED, via 
the CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN, UNION PACIFIC 
SALT LAKE ROUTE, the electric lighted OVER- 
CHINA & JAPAN FAST 
MAIL, via the CHICAGO, UNION PACIFIC & NORTH- 
WESTERN LINE, afford the most complete transconti- 
nental service ever known. Tickets and information on 
request. W. B. Kniskern, P. T. M., C. & N. W. Ry., 
Chicago, Ill.—Adv. 

















BANISHED 
Coffee Finally Had to Go. 


The way some persons cling to coffee even after 
they know it is doing them harm, is a-puzzler. 
But it is an easy matter to give it up for good, 
when Postum Food Coffee is properly made and 
used instead. 

A girl writes: “Mother had been suffering 
with nervous headaches for seven weary years, 
but kept drinking coffee. 

“One day I asked her why she did not give up 
coffee as a cousin of mine had done who had 
taken to Postum. But Mother was such a slave to 
coffee she thought it would be terrible to give it up. 

“Finally, one day, she made the change to 
Postum, and quickly her headaches disappeared. 
One morning while she was drinking Postum, so 
freely and with such relish, I asked for a taste. 

“That started me on Postum and I now drink 
it more freely than I did coffee, which never 
comes into our house now. 

“A girl friend of mine, one day, saw me drink- 
ing Postum and asked if it was coffee. I told 
her it was Postum and gave her some to take 
home, but forgot to tell her how to make it. 

“The next day she said she did not see how 
I could drink Postum. I found she had made it 
like ordinary coffee. So I told her how to make 
it right and gave her a cupful I made, after boil- 
ing-it fifteen minutes. She said she never drank 
any coffee that tasted as good, and now coffee is 
banished from both our homes.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Michigan. 

Read the little book “The Road to Wellville” 
in pkgs. “There’s a Reason.” 





Atlantic Mutual 
Onsurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING, 61 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


insures Against Marine and inland Transportation 
Risk and will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and part 
of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, was used, 
with consent of the stockholders, by the Atlantic 
Mutual Insurance Company and repaid, with a 
bonus and interest, at the expiration of two years. 
During its existence the company 
- has insured property to the value 

o F $21,108,343,494 
Received premiums thereon to the 

extent of , 

Paid losses during that period.... 
Issued certificates of profits to 
» deal 81,310,840 
Of é r 731744440 
Leaving outstanding at present time 7,506,400 
Interest id on 


224,197,211 
127,760,071 


certificates 


19,469,981 

On December 31, 1906, the assets 

of the company amounted to... 12,797,833 72 

The profits of the company revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the premiums 
terminated during the year, thereby reducing the 
cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued sub- 
ject to dividends of interest until ordered to be 

leemed, in accordance with the 

ANTON 

CORNEL 

AS. L. 

ANFOR . 

CHARLES E. FAY, Fourth Vice-President. 

G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 
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Williamsburgh City 


Fire Insurance Company 
OF BROOKLYN 


Fifty-Fifth Annual Statement, January ist, 1908. 


Capital Stock, - = $250,000.00 
Net Surplus, -  - 455,686.18 
Reserve "tssrstfrmumsione) 1 440) 931.94 


Total Assets, 7 ” $2,1 46,61 8.12 


Securities are taken at the market value 
December 81st, 1907. 





MARSHALL S. DRIGGS, President. 


PREDERICK H. WAY, Secretary. 
F. H. DOUGLASS, General Agent. 
W. H. BROWN, B. W. LYON, 
Assistant Secretaries. 
PREDERICK M. GUND, 
Manager Western Department. 
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SIXTY-THIRD YEAR 
New-York Life Insurance Co. 


346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
To the Policy-holders : 


I submit below a condensed Balance-Sheet, based on market values December 31, 1907, showing 
the Company’s condition on that date. 

Perhaps in no other year of its history have conditions existed which enabled the Company 
to serve its policy-holders so widely and so directly. The following facts show, in a general way, 
actual cash paid to beneficiaries, loaned to and paid for policy-holders and invested for the security 


of contracts: 








Paid to beneficiaries under 8,931 policies which matured by 

death of insured $22,761,594 
Paid to holders of 2,354 Endowment policies which matured 

during the year 

Paid to 2,423 Annuitants 1,774,484 

Paid to owners of policies surrendered to Company 11,810,853 
Paid premiums for policy-holders out of surrender values. ... . 21,843 
Paid dividends in cash to policy-holders 4,710,461 
Paid premiums for policy-holders out of dividends 





Direct cash benefits to policy-holders, over 

Paid to 81,000 policy-holders in loans on the security of their policies at 
5% and without fee or charge, over 

Paid for investments to cover increase in legal reserve 





Total Direct Benefits, Loans to and Payments for policy-holders and In- 
creased Reserves, over 


As evidence of the efficiency with which your Trustees and the Officers of the Company have 
discharged their duties I invite your attention to these additional facts: 


1906 
Rate of interest earned on total mean investments in Bonds... 4.16 
Rate of interest on Bond investments of the year 
Rate of income actually realized on Real Estate owned 
Rate of income actually realized on Real Estate mtges....... 
Dividends to be paid in 1908 
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The Company is sound in every part. That it ret-ins the confidence of its members and that its 


assets are of a high order is conclusively shown by the fact that its cash income during 1907 was over 
$102,000,0N0. 





It is efficiently serving directly one million people, indirectly probably five millions, resident in 
every country of the civilized world. It COULD WITH INCREASED ECONOMY AND MUTUAL ADVANTAGE 


BETTER SERVE DIRECTLY TWO MILLIONS OF PEOPLE AND INDIRECTLY TEN MILLIONS, 


As one of the forces in society which foster self-respect, cultivate providence, prudence and respon- 
sibility, it ought, in common with all kindred movements, to be allowed unlimited opportunity, undet 
full publicity. At the present time this Company is by the State limited in its efficiency, limited in its 


usefulness, and limited in the provisions which it may make for the security of your contracts. 


In 1905 the membership of this Company was disturbed and alarmed by revelations in life insur- 
ance, revelations which led directly to legislation by New York and by other States. It is impossible 
now to correct any of the misstatements, misconceptions and misunderstandings of that time; it is too 
early to attempt to justify either men or companies. Time will do that. But you then asserted your- 
selves through the force of public opinion, a force against which no man or any body of men can stand 


for any length of time. Life insurance as a whole was purified. 


The sections of the Armstrong laws which demand publicity, compel economies, insure care in 
investments and protect you against improper transactions with your funds have aroused a high sense 
of Trusteeship. They have benefited not only life insurance but all corporate life, and not a line of 


those sections should be repealed. 


But there are other sections which are dangerous and reactionary. They have already checked 


the growth and progress of life insurance.- This is a national calamity. 


The Companies of New York State, which for some years prior to 1905 added about $500,000,000 
a year to the volume of outstanding insurance, will probably record a large loss in 1907. In 1906 these 


Companies lost $150,000,000. 


In other words, the laws have gone too far. Reform was necessary ; but reform dis- 


credits and endangers its own achievements when it writes vicious and dangerous princi- 


ples into the statutes of the State. 


Against such legislation and against such results you ought now to assert yourselves through 
public opinion as emphatically as you did against evils in management in 1905. Your personal interests 
demand it, your duty as citizens who instinctively rebel against laws which open the door to paternal- 


ism and socialism also demands it. 


Some of the laws which menace your interests and are the product of a false theory of statesman- 


ship are: 


1st. Section 87 (New York State Laws). This limits the free surplus a company may 
hold. The shrinkage in securities within twelve months represents a wider fluctuation by 
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nearly two to one than the margin the law intends the companies to have for contingencies. 
The section is dangerous and should be repealed 





2d. Section 83 (New York State Laws). This has substantially put an end to the issue 
of insurance on impaired lives—a branch of the business which, up to the enactment of 
these laws, was perhaps unsurpassed in real usefulness. The section should be amended. 


3d. Section 97 (New York State Laws). Under this law the State has undertaken to 
manage the details of business—introducing a vicious principle into legislation. Seeking to 
prevent extravagance the law prevents growth. The section should be amended. 


4th. Section 96 (New York State Laws). This law reverses the present struggle against 
combinations in restraint of trade, and directly restrains competition by arbitrarily limiting the 
output of life companies, even when that output is legally issued and is of unquestioned value 
to the State. The section should be repealed. 


5th. SecTIONS IN THE LAWS OF NEARLY EVERY STATE IN THE UNITED STATES imposing an 
income tax on life insurance alone and not on any other interest or business—thus raiding 
trust funds, penalizing prudence and thrift, and unjustly discriminating against property dedi- 
cated to a sacred use. 


This Company is not merely a corporation, something apart from you. It is yours—your property 
to defend and protect. 


THE MENACE TO LIFE INSURANCE JUST NOW IS NOT IN MANAGEMENT, BUT IN LEGISLATION. The 
people have been vigilant and effective against the former; the time has come for them to exercise 
their rights and their authority against the indefensible aggressions of the latter. 


A pamphlet giving full information about the condition of the Company at the close of 1907 will 
be forwarded on request to any policy-holder or any other person interested in life insurance. 


Further information about existing laws which are restrictive and dangerous, or about laws pro- 
posed from time to time in different legislatures threatening your interests, will be gladly furnished, 
and inquiries regarding such measures are solicited. 


New York, January 15, 1908. 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President. 





Balance Sheet, December 31, 1907. 





ASSETS. LIABILITIES. 
$12,721,861 .05 . Policy Reserve $432,872,357 .00 
. Loans on Mortgages §0,217,704.06 | 2. Other Policy Liabilities. . §,890,977.35 
. Loans on Policies 73,236,951 .23 . Premiums and Interest prepaid §2,311,879.23 
Loans on Collateral 900,000.00 Commissions, Salaries, etc 171,141.73 
. Bonds (mkt. vals., Dec. 31,1907) 334,979,519.85 . Dividends payable in 1908 6,200,938 .18 
" 9,271,727 .31 . Additional Reserve on Policies 2,791,558.00 
. Renewal Premiums 7,487,691 .41 . Reserve for Deferred Dividends  35,863,716.00 
. Interest and Rents due and . Reserve for other purposes.... 8,306,240. 38 
5,593,352.96 


(en ee 


$494,408,807 . 87 $494,408,807 .87 
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FIFTY-SIXTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Year Ending December 31, 1907. 


; RECEIPTS IN 1907 
Premiums (less $142,302.44 for reinsurance), 
Interest and rents, 

Other income, 





$7, 542,252.62 
1,954,717.15 
164,084.54 


$9, 661, 1054. 31 


Total receipts, 


DISBURSEMENTS IN 1907 
Death claims and matured endowments (less 
$55,000 reinsurance), 
Surplus returned to policyholders i in dividends, 


$2,539, 440.36 
1,151,013.81 





Surrendered and canceled policies, 


Tota] payments to policyholders, 
All other disbursements, : : 


Total disbursements, 

Total Assets (Market Value), 
Total Liabilities, 

Surplus December 31, 1907, 





Number of policies issued in 1907, 10,378, insuring, 
Number of policies in force December 31, 1907, 96,365 
insuring (including reversionary additions), 


GAINS FOR THE YEAR 
Increase in amount of insurance in force, 
Increase in assets, 
Increase in income, 
Increase in dividend payment S, y 
Increase in all payments to policyholders, . 
Decrease in expenses, 


JOHN A. HALL, 
President. OSCAR B. IRELAND, 


HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Actuary. 
Vice-President. ¥ 


627,185.65 


$4,317,639 82 
1,534, 465.79 


$5,852, 105.61 
$45,839,547.32 
43,828, 287.86 
$2,011,259.46 


$22,832,280 


$215,946,050 


$9,897,699 
2,351,642 
415,196 
76,514 
176,998 
39,859 


WM. W. McCLENCH, 


2d Vice-Pres. and Counsel. 


WM. H. SARGEANT, 
Secretary. - 


New York Office, 71 Broadway. F. WwW. SMALLMAN, Manager of Agents for N. Y. City. 
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ELECTIONS 


THE CHATHAM NATIONAL BANK 
New York, January 17th, 1908. 
At the annual sooting of Stockholders of this bank 
held January 14th, 1908, the following gentlemen were 
elected directors to serve for the ensuing year: 
. Shoemaker, 





Frank R. Lawrence, 

Daniel J. Carroll, Samuel Weil, 

Jobn. D. Vermeule, Lewis Coon, 

G. P. Morosini, 0.. G. Fessenden, 

Richard. Flynn. 

. At a meeting of the Roard of Directors held January 
17th, 1908, Mr. George M. Hard was elected President and 
Mr. ' Frank J. Heaney Vice-President, both unanimously. 
Mr. W. H. Strawn was a inted Cashier and Mr. Henry 


L. Cadmus, Assistant Cas ° 
W. H. STRAWN, Cashier. 


THE CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK 
of New York. ° 
New York, January 15th, 1908. 

At the annual election for Directors, held at the Bank- 
ing House on Tuesday, January 14th, the following-named 
gentlemen were elected Directors of this Bank for the 
ensuing year: 

Frederic W. Stevens, George G. De Witt, 

W. Emlen Roosevelt, Robert Walton Goeict, 

Augustus D. Juilli ard, Wm. H. Porter, 
Joseph B. Martindale. 

At a meeting of the Board, held this day, Wm. H. 
Porter was re-elected President,, and Joseph B. Martindale 
was re-elected Vice-President. 

FRANCIS HALPIN, Cashier. 








EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK 


New York, January 14th, 1908. 

At the annual election held this day the following-named 
gentlemen were duly elected Directors of this Bank for 
the ensuing year: 

David Banks, Charles Banks, 

David Banks, Jr., Vincent Loeser, 

Frederic T. Hume Francis B. Griffin, 

George R. Turnbull, P. Chauncey Anderson, 
Willard 8. Tuttle. 

At a subsequent meeting of the Board of Directors Mr. 
Vincent Loeser was re-elected President, and Mr. Frederic 
T. Hume, Vice-President for the ensuing year. 

E. NEWELL, Cashier. 


THE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK 


of the City of New York. 
New York, January 16th, 1908. 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders of this Bank, 
held January 14th, 1908, the following named gentlemen 
were unanimously "elected Directors: 


J. Edward Simmons, William 8S. Opdyke, 
Cornelius N. Bliss, James G. Cannon, 
Charles Stewart Smith, a Delano, 

Robert W. Stuart, T. Frank Manville, 
Richard T. Wilson, Thomas H, McKittrick. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors held this day, 
Mr, J. Edward Simmons, President,. and Mr. James G. 
Cannon, Vice-President, were unanimously re-elected. 

CHARLES H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 








THE ed! A and RL NATIONAL 
K of NEW YORK 
New York, January 14th, 
At the annual mecting of the stockholders of this bank, 


1908. 


held today, the following named gentlemen 
elected Directors for the ensuing year: 
John Arbuckle, H. H. Powell, 
Isaac D. Fietcher, Edward C. Rice, 
Ifenry C. Hulbert, Edward Townsend, 
Henry R. Ickelheimer, Edward Van Volkenburgh, 
Adolph Lewisohn, John J. Walton, 
James R. Plum, P. B. Worrall. 

Ata subsequent meeting of the Board of Directors; Mr. 
Edward Townsend was unanimously re-elected President, 
and Mr. Jomes R. Plum was unanimously re-elected Vice- 


President. 
H. H. POWELL, Cashier. 


were duly 





Organized 
THE LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK 
of the City of New York, 


32 to 38 Bast . ares Street. 
ork, January 16th, 1908. 


At the annual meeting ee the shareholders held on the 
14th ingt., the followi Ssamed gentlemen were duly elected 
Directors for the ensuing year: 

Thomas L. Jamies, James Stillman, 

Matthew C. D. Borden, m. G. Rockefeller, 

Charles C. Clarke, Eben E. Olcott, 

J. D. Layng, W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr., 

V. W. Rossiter, Joseph P. 


. . artley Dodge. 
Inspectors. of Election: 
John R. Van Wormer, 
B. Jay Edwards, 


David Gerber. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors, held this day, 
General Thomas L. James was unanimously _re- -elected 
lent, and Messrs. E. V. W. Rossiter, J. D. Layng, 
Ww. Simonson were unanimously re-elected Vice- 
lents. CHAS. ELLIOT WARREN, Cashier. 


Founded 1803. 


THE MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL BANK OF THE 
- CITY OF NEW YORK 
New York, January 16th, 1908. 
At the Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of this Bank 
held on January 14th, the following-named gentlemen 
were ‘elected’ Directors for the ensuing year: 
John A. Stewart, Charles D. Dickey, 
Elbert A. Brinckerhoff, Edward Holbrook, 
* Charlés Stewart Smith, Joseph W. Harrimen, 
Gustav H. Schwab, William A. Taylor, 
ackay, oheth S. Freeman, 
M. Gallaway, George Zabriskie. 
Board of Directors held this day, 


Grace, 








Mr. Zoh 
Freeman were unanimously | Vice-Presidents. 
OSEPH “BYRNE, Cashier. 


THE NASSAU BANK 


At the Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of the 
Nassau Bank, held on the 14th of January, 1908, the fol- 
lowing were unanimously elected Directors for the ensu- 


ing year: 
WILLIAM H. ROGERS, 
JAMES C. BBRLL, 
SAMUEL R. WEED, 
HENRY C. MILLER, 
JOHN MUNRO, 
HARRY BRONNER, 
: RICHARD YOUNG. 
At a meeting held on January 15th, 1908, the following 
officers were elected: 
WILLIAM H. ROGERS, President. 
JAMES C. BELL, Vice-President. 
JOHN MUNRO, Vice-President. 
EDWARD EARL, Cashier. 


THE NATIONAL PARK BANK of NEW YORK 
January lath, Oe. 
At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Na- 
tional Park Bank, held this day at its banking house, 214 
Broadway, the following were unanimously elected Direc- 
tors for the ensuing year: 
Joseph T. Moore, Francis R. Appleton, 
Stuyvesant Fish, John Ja Astor, 
jeorge S. Hart, George Fred’k Vietor, 
Charles araeee, Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
Edward C. Hoyt, Isaac Guggenheim, 
w. Rockhill” Potts, John 
August Belmont, 
Richard Delafield, Thorne, 


And as Inspectors of Election, Chee, L. Hadley, Frederic 
P. Moore and Clayton Rockhill. 
At the first meeting of the new board, Mr. Riettard Dela- 








' a was elected bbe = oy and Messrs. Gilbert G. Thorne, 


ohn ©. McKeon and John C. Van Cleaf were elected Vice- 
Presidents, all unanimously. Maurice H. Ewer was ‘ap- 
pointed Cashier, and Messrs. William 0. Jones, William 
A. Main and Frederick ~ Foxcraft were appointed ‘As- 
sistant Cashiers. URICE H. BWER, Cashier. 








he Middlesex Banking Company 


OF MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
Chartered 1872 
EXAMINED BY STATE SOSA SIONER 


5 per cont. Debentures and 
years’ busin: 





pon Real Estate; 
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